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YOUR WISEST INVESTMENT 


IME, the minute successive ma 4 bees holy vows, taken in a re- 
moments that make up our life ligious community, transform 
on earth, is the spiritual capital, every action into an act of wor- 
the gold dust with which me must ship, the highest act that we can 


buy heaven. Each grain is of perform for the glory of God. The 
ordinary work of the Benedictine 
Brother thereby becomes’ the 
grandest prayer, the most meri- 
é torious occupation. Every moment 
employing them in the service of an } is thus conserved for a glorious 
God? Do you wish to make each Hues eternity. Save yourself further 
moment bear a thousandfold in- Ess: . loss and unhappiness by enrolling 
terest? Adopt our plan. in the vast Benedictine family. 
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Invest now by writing for further information to 


The Right Reverend Abbot, O. S. B. 
St. Meinrad Abbey St. Meinrad, Ind. 
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Academy of the Immaculate Conception 
A Commissioned High School 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Benedict 
Ferdinand, Indiana 


The Academy is a boarding school for girls 
and young ladies, commissioned by The Board 
of Education of the State of Indiana to confer 
on its graduates all the Privileges and Rights 
of a Commissioned High School. It is equipped 
with special facilities for the study of Music 
and Art. The location is healthful and the 
grounds are extensive and beautiful. The 
Building is well equipped for educational work. 

Aims: Physical Health, Solid Knowledge, 
Cultivated Manners, Thorough Moral and Re- 
ligious Training. For particulars address: 


Sister Superior 
Academy of the Immaculate Conception 
FERDINAND, INDIANA 
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THE CROWN OF LIFE 
By THe Rev. HENRY BRENNER, O. S. B. 
A religious Poem of Convent Life — A timely 


brochure written with a p se — Describes the 
calling and happy career of a Sister. 


50 pages Single Copies 15 Cents 
THE ABBEY PRESS 
Book Dept. t-3 St. Meinrad, Ind. 








CATHOLIC YOUNG MEN 


Who desire to serve God by a pious life as Lay 
Brothers in the Benedictine Order will be heartily 
welcomed by us. They will find in this vocation 
a safe way to thei rtemporal and eternal happi- 
ness. Application should be made to 

Rt. Rev. Abbot, 


St. Meinrad, Indiana. 
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Sick Call Outfits 


No. 1 complete $7.75 postpaid. Size 
of Case 114%x10%x4% in. Case is 
lined with purple sateen and contains 
silver-plated combination Crucifix, 
Candlesticks and Holy Water Font. 
Two silver-plated plates with I. H. S. 
engraved thereon. Holy Water Bottle 
with sprinkler top, silver-plated spoon, 
two linen napkins, two wax candles 
and bag of anointing cotton. 


No. 2 complete $3.50 postpaid. Case 
is made of Bass Wood covered with 
imitation leather, metal corners and 
Cross on lid. Contents as illustrated. 


Sick Call Outfit No. 2 
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Sick Call Outfit No. 1 


The Abbey Press, 
Book Dept. 
St. Meinrad, Indiana 


Dear Rev. Fathers: 


| 
| 
| 
For the enclosed $ 


send: 


[1 No. 1 Sick Call Outfit 
C] No. 2 Sick Call Outfit 


Very truly yours, 


Vvv"rrrvrrrrvrey 
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Dur Scholarships 


MOTHER OF Gop SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $3830.72. Total: $3830.72. 

St. JosePpH SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $3449.90. Total: $3449.90. 

St. BeNeDIcCY SCHOLARSHIF. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $3312.96. Total: $3312.96. 

St. ANTHONY SCHOLARSHIP. Previously acknowl- 
edged: $3309.49. S. S., Conn., $1; V. A. L., M. D., 
Ind., $5. $3015.49. 


Our Grail Building Fund 


$6367.08. Illinois: J. 
Mrs. K. W., 40c; Mr. K. W., 40c; 
A. N., $1; New York: 
Pennsylvania: McG., $1; R. 
$6424.88. 


Previously acknowledged: 
E., $1; Indiana: 
N. N., $50; New Jersey: 
N. N., $1; N. N., $2; 
R., $1. Total: 


For Missions in Korea 
Previously acknowledged: $733.00. A. B., N. ¥, 
75c; P. B., Nebr., $1. Total $734.75. 
Address all communications to 


THE ABBEY PRESS, 
St. Meinrad, Indiana, 
c/o Rev. EDWARD BERHEIDE, O. S. B. 





TO ANY CATHOLIC 

name and address, we 

y handsomely modek 

Y ed Sanree Heart of Jesus 

Y Ring, guaranteed Silver oxidized 

finish Absolutely Free without 
one cent of expense to you. 


Dale Mfg. Co., Dept. H-82 Providence, R. |. 











PRAYER BOOKS FOR THE CATHOLIC FAMILY 


BY 
Charles J. Callan, O. P. and John A. McHugh, O. P. 





For Catholic Women 
HAIL HOLY QUEEN 


This new Bes oe book was 
composed pecially for 
. Catholic weenie. It contains 
practical counsels and max- 
ims; a rule of life; morn- 
ing and evening prayers; lit- 
tle office of the B. V. M.; de- 
votions to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, and various saints; 
prayers of petition and 
thanksgiving, and the new 
— of a SUNDAY MIS- 


You can now enjoy the 
pleasure of saying the same prayers at Mass as 
the priest says. The Ordinary of the Mass is giv- 
en in Latin and English, marked with a new, easy 
method of following the priest. The Proper in 
English for every Sunday in the year is conve- 
niently arranged so that the significance of the 
particular Mass is readily known. All Catholic 
girls and women, especially sodalists, should own 
this book. Prices according to bindings. $2.50, 
$3.50, $4.00, $4.50, $5.00, $6. 0. Send order to 


THE ABBEY PRESS 








Book Dept. 


For Catholic Men 
THE MAN OF GOD 


A new prayer book that men will 
admire, fashioned as it is for men 
alone, embracing all the prayers 
— men require, in a simple, plain 

uy htforward style. Prayers 

for th usband and Father; 
cial Counsels and Maxims for 
» married, single and older 
’ Rule of Life for men; Or- 
dinary of the Mass (Latin-Eng- 
lish) ; prayers at Mass; devotion- 
al prayers to the Holy Name, 
Blessed Sacrament, Virgin Mary, 
Holy Ghost, St. Joseph, “Christ the 
prayers for morning, night, Confession 
general prayers; and valuable 
242 pages, size 2% in. x 
% in. thick. Black imitation leather, 


King” ; 
and Communion; 
explanatory matter. 
4% in.; 
rough grain, $1.00; Rutland grain leather, $1.25; 


black leather, yapp edges, $1.50; maroon calf- 
skin, $1.75; black leather, leather lined, $2.00; 
black morocco, yapp edges, $3.00; blue morocco, 
gold lined, $3.50. Each copy boxed. 


ST. MEINRAD, IND. 
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A National Popular Eucharistic Monthly 





VOLUME 13 


SEPTEMBER, 1931 NUMBER 5 
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THE GRAIL, a national, popular Eucha- 
ristic monthly for the family, is edited and 
published by the Benedictine Fathers at 
St. Meinrad, Indiana. 

Member of the Catholic Press Associa- 
tion of the United States and Canada. 

REv. BENEDICT Brown, O. S. B., Editor. 

Rev. EDWARD BERHEIDE, 0. S. B., Busi- 
ness Manager. 

New Subscriptions and Renewals $3.00 
per year, $5.00 for two years. 

Canada, 25 cents additional; foreign, 50 
cents additional per year. 


When you send in a change of address, 
or a complaint, please include with your 
letter the wrapper or the corner of the 
magazine on which your name and address 


ee. 
ake all checks, drafts, postal and ex- 
press money orders payable to “The Abbey 
Press.” Do not use or add any other 
name. 
Address manuscripts to the editor. 
Address all business letters pertaining 
to subscriptions, change of address, ad- 
vertising, etc., to “The Abbey Press,” St. 
Meinrad, Indiana. 





Entered as second-class matter at St. Meinrad, Indiana, U. S. A. Acceptance for mail- 
ing at special rate of postage, Section 1103, October 3, 1927; authorized June 5, 1919. 

Subscribers to THE GRAIL are benefactors of St. Meinrad’s Abbey. On each day of 
the year a High Mass is offered up for our benefactors. In November a Requiem is 
offered up for deceased benefactors. 
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One Phase of Catholic Action 


The Holy Father warmly commends the work of 
Catholic Action in all parts of the world. We think 
that a very noteworthy phase of Catholic Action being 
carried on in this country is the work of reviewing 
critically new motion pictures as they are released for 
public exhibition. Mrs. Rita McGoldrick has for some 
years been chairman of a committee of the Internation- 
al Federation of Catholic Alumnae in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
which endeavors to classify the prominent film releases 
of the month as to their suitability for Catholic patron- 
age. This undertaking, as is the case with all work of 
this nature, has met with, and successfully overcome, 
many difficulties, and this is due principally to the 
determination of the fine Catholic women who are at 
the head of it. It is our fond hope that it may con- 
tinue to exercise its beneficial influence over the minds 
of prudent theatergoers. It is certainly a work which 
deserves the loyal support and cooperation of every 
thinking Catholic—vV. D. 


Critics Who Are Critics 


The tone of sincerity expressed in the pages of the 
Catholic Theatre Movement’s Summer Bulletin has un- 
doubtedly made a welcome impression upon its readers. 
We wish the number of those readers could be multi- 
plied by 10,000. A play that can come out unscathed 
from the criticism offered by one of the Catholic Thea- 
tre Movement’s critics is assuredly a good, clean play. 
It is an established rule with the organization that no 
one of its critics may accept free tickets or other en- 
tangling favors from show managers. It is at once 
apparent from this that those who thus report on plays 
are free to speak their candid opinion without let or 
fear of giving offense to benefactors. The question, 
whether a play is fit or unfit, is answered so clearly and 
directly by these men that there is not the least shadow 
of doubt left in the playgoer’s mind as to the moral 
value of the subject criticized —vV. D. 


By realizing our personal lowliness, we grow vile in 
our own estimation—and that is humility. 








Liturgical Jottings 


Victor Dux, O. S. B. 




















Our Lapy’s BIRTHDAY 


A feast of note in September is the Nativity of the . 
Blessed Virgin Mary, which the Church celebrates on 
September 8. This feast is of very ancient origin; it 
can be traced back as far as the seventh century. It 
is now honored with an octave, or eight-day commem- 
oration. Nothing could be more fitting than that we, 
who are the children of Mary, should celebrate our 
Mother’s birthday with as much devotion as possible. 
The Church invites us to do so in the Antiphon recited 
at Vespers on this day: “Let us keep the feast of the 
most noble nativity of the glorious Virgin Mary, who 
attained to the dignity of motherhood and withal lost 
not her virginal purity.” The Church is correct in 
calling hers a noble birth, for the humble handmaid of 
the Lord was descended from the seed of Abraham, the 
tribe of Juda, and the royal family of David the King. 


Gop’s IDEA 


Holy Church applies to Mary a beautiful passage 
from the Book of Ecclesiasticus: “From the beginning 
and before the world was, I was created, and unto the 
world to come I shall not cease to be: and in the holy 
dwelling place I have ministered before Him” (24:14). 
Let us see how this is verified in her. Before all ages, 
before the beginning of time, Mary was already con- 
ceived in the mind of God. She had already been 
destined to become the spotless Mother of His Divine 
Son. The angels contemplated her beauty and were 
established at the prerogatives of the sinless Virgin 
even before the day star had begun to shine in the 
heavens, nay, even before the heavens themselves had 
begun to be. All creation, with the exception, perhaps, 
of the proud angels in Lucifer’s camp, marvelled at 
God’s wonderful and wise idea—the Virgin Mother of 
God. 
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LASTING VISION OF BEAUTY 


God’s ideas are as lasting as they are wonderful, and 
He has arranged that His conception of Mary should, 
therefore, be a lasting glory to Himself and an ever- 
enduring comfort to us, her children. Thus the words: 
“and unto the world to come I shall not cease to be,” 
are fittingly applied to Mary. Just a few days ago we 
celebrated her triumphal entry into the everlasting 
kingdom of God, where she reigns with Christ as Queen 
of Heaven, of the Angels and Saints for ever more. 


THE HANDMAID OF THE LORD 


These words, which she spoke to the angel, were not 
a bit figurative, coming from the lips of the Blessed 
Virgin. She had at an early age been dedicated to 
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God’s service in the temple, and it was always—and 
still is—her chief delight to be the handmaid of the 
Lord. That devotion to God’s service, begun in early 
childhood and fostered throughout her whole life by 
actual practice, has made of Mary the most assiduous 
of God’s creatures, so that now from her high place of 
honor before the throne of God she serves Him still 
through her potent intercession for men. As the Moth- 
er of God and the mother of us, she has a dignity and 
at the same time an influence which can not go unheed- 
ed before God. This thought should lend strength and 
confidence to our petitions addressed to God through 
the Blessed Virgin. We can all cry to her with the in- 
stinctive confidence of chidren: “My Queen, my 
Mother!” 


Stars that Guide 


MINNIE MORTIMER 


ALENTINE Burnett felt like one jilted. 

It was not actually so; for they were 
never engaged. The pretty creature he had 
loved so dearly had passed out of his life. He 
had counted on marrying her, had lived in a 
glorious dream-castle for weeks past. Now it 
was over. He had wakened to reality—painful 
reality. She who had so often shared his walks 
—and had sat with him on the very bench he 
now occupied—she was gone. 

Possibly she would find a new heart to brood 
over her; one of her Faith. That is the reason 
they had parted. Religion had stepped in be- 
tween them. He was of no creed; she, a 
Catholic. She told him that her Church for- 
bade mixed marriages—except under certain 
conditions, and by special dispensation. She 
explained the conditions; he scoffed. She was 
offended; then they parted. 

It was a bright day in late spring. The sun 
shone gloriously. Charming tints were upon 
the leaves, and the waters of the lake rippled 
slightly, stirred by a light breeze. Valentine 
saw nothing—heard nothing. He could think 
of naught but the woman he loved—and had 
lost. Seated on a rustic bench in the park,— 
his fingers idly drumming on his knee, his other 
arm flung across the back of the seat,—he all 
at once became aware of a little fluttering ob- 
ject near by. It was a small girl; and now she 
stood still, gazing at him anxiously, as if want- 
ing to say something but not daring. 


Her age might have been seven—perhaps 
older. The height of her was seven, the face 
twice that—almost. She was painfully thin. 
Her eyes were large, wistful, and blue; she 
had straight hair, cut in a fringe across her 
brow. Her garments were ragged, and she car- 
ried a faded pink cotton sunbonnet in her hand, 

“What do you want, my dear?” Valentine 
asked. 

Her grubby finger indicated the bench he 
was sitting on. 

“Please, sir, my ball has rolled underneath.” 

. “That so?” 


He rose politely, fished for it with his stick, 
and handed it to her. She smiled, not only with 
the lips but the eyes. A warm, sunny smile. 
Her face seemed familiar to him. ... Where had 
he seen those eyes? 

He searched his memory. It did not take 
long. Out of the past rose up a well familiar 
face—the face of his little sister, Miriam, who 
had died of rapid consumption, some years pre- 
viously. This child had the same sweet eyes— 
with that far-off gaze, as if looking into the 
Beyond. Beyond? That was a strange flitting 
of the mind. He did not believe in hereafter; 
he was a professed atheist. 

The child had gone off to play with her ball. 
Valentine rose. 

“I must be going.” 

He strolled on, but turned to take a last view 
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‘of her. She was still amusing herself. He 
laughed. 

“Wonderfully like Miriam she 
ordinarily so.” 

Still brooding on the resemblance between 
the dead and the living, he passed out of the 
gates of the park. 

He went back to the old haunt in a day or 
two. He came to brood on his lost love. The 
rustic bench invited memories bittersweet. Her 
face—her voice, and the splendid times they 
had spent with each other; fragments of her 
chatter—light, care free: all came crowding 
back now, thick and fast—like the golden 
leaves of autumn. But like the leaves they scat- 
tered themselves. They were but memories. 
What might have been was not meant for him. 
She could never be his wife, and so— 

The little fluttering object was there again; 
the child with her ball; tossing it, catching it; 
running when it fell beyond her reach; laugh- 
ing blithely. He could not help watching her; 
she somehow fascinated him. It was because 
she resembled Miriam; that was the reason. 

The ball suddenly rolled from her grasp and 
splashed into the lake. With a cry of dismay 
she pulled off her shoes and socks. Valentine 
sprang to her side. 


“No, you mustn’t.” He caught hold of her 
arm. “You really mustn’t go in the water. You 
might take cold. I'll fish it out with my stick.” 


No sooner said than done, and she thanked 
him gratefully. Then she began to put on her 
shoes and socks. He watched her thoughtfully ; 
seeing Miriam all the while in the little pinched 
face; and the old painful memory of his dead 
sister haunted him. 

“Where do you live?” he asked abruptly. 

“Paradise Court, sir.” Her voice was weak 
and husky. 

He visualized Paradise Court. Not a heaven- 
ly environment—as the name suggested—but a 
vile slum, reeking with filth and misery, and 
poverty of the worst kind. Yes, that must be 
Paradise Court. Why were slums so misap- 
propriately named? He believed not in the 
glories of heaven—Paradise—‘and all that sort 
of thing’; but, at any rate, most people did; 
and to them the appellation ‘Paradise Court’ 
must be positively blasphemous. 

“So you live in Paradise Court—-do you?” he 
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said. “Not a pretty place, I should fancy?’ 

“No, sir.” She shook her head. “It aint 
pretty.” She made a queer little noise in her 
throat. He wasn’t sure if it was suppressed 
laughter, or whether she was swallowing tears. 
A sort of struggle was going on within her. 
Suddenly her face got very pink, and she blurt- 
ed— 

“It’s a horrid place!” 

He liked to see her pink; 
provement. 

“What makes you so painfully thin, my dear? 
Illness, is it?” 

“Dunno; guess I aint strong.” She gave 
him a humble look and shrugged her narrow 
shoulders. 

“Would you like to be?” 

“Wouldn’t I!—I was just thinking—” 

“Yes,—go on.” 

“How splendid it must be in the country— 
where the fields are, and the lovely flowers— 
and the sea. How I should love to be there!” 

“Have you never been to the country?” 

She eyed him wistfully, then slowly shook 
her head. 

“No, sir. Mother said, if only I could go 
there I might get better—” 

“Can’t she manage to send you?” 

“No; she can’t afford it. She’s a poor wid- 
ow, and has to work awful hard. I want to 
look sharp and grow up so as I can go out to 
work and help her. That’s what J want to do,” 
she ended bravely. 

“Do you really?” Valentine drew out his 
pocket book, sought a blank page, and pre- 
pared to write in it with a pencil—attached. 

“What is your number in Paradise Court?” 

“Seventeen. It’s next to the corner house. 
The window’s broke, sir,—ours, I mean. You 
can’t mistake the house.” 

Her eyes met his frankly. She wondered 
what he might be planning. 

“T should like to have a chat with your moth- 
er, and so I’ll drop in one day.” 


She gazed at him wonderingly. 


Valentine Burnett had almost forgotten the 
incigent. The memorandum book reposed in 
the bottom of his pocket. He had other distrac- 
tions. Business took up his attention. And in 
leisure moments he returned to the old memo- 
ries.... Mona—Mona! 


it was a great im- 
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He pictured her in church, praying before 
the white marble altar, her hands clasped in 
earnest supplication—for him. But he never 
figured her coming back to him, saying, 

“Let’s forget the old sting. Let’s be friends 
again.” 

Religion had interfered—broken off their lit- 
tle romance. He could never forget that. And 
he hated her Faith. 

“These mumblers of prayers—these pious 
folk!—Why not ‘make merry and he happy, for 
you’re a long time dead’ !” 

He laughed. 

“Rather ludicrous—to die like a dog.... And 
yet, if that’s so, why are we sent here?” 

This was a poser. He sat turning the subject 
over in his mind for some while until— 

The slum child came and disturbed him. He 
saw her not in the flesh this time, but mentally. 
The sweet sad face hahiited him; he could not 
get rid of it. There she stood—with her rags 
clinging around her, and that pathetic air.... 
And the wistful words she had said, they also 
echoed back to him—mournful, but sweet: 


“How splendid it must be in the country — 
where the fields are, and the lovely flowers— 
and the sea!’”—Poor child! 


“T must really go and call on the mother.” 


And so, on a drizzling afternoon, when the 
fine rain looked nothing at all but soaked irto 
you, he betook himself to Paradise Court. 

What a slum! Dirty, unswept pavements— 
and road; the gutter strewn with orange peel, 
scraps of paper,—anything at all; anything in 
the shape of muck and debris. Filthy dwell- 
ings that hadn’t seen a coat of paint for years; 
at least, they looked like it. Some of the win- 
dows were curtained; some weren’t. You 
couldn’t see inside the lower rooms—where 
there were no curtains—for the panes were 
grimy. Number 17 was the worst, and the 
window was broken (he recalled the child’s re- 
mark). 

He knocked at the door. The child’s mother 
answered. He knew it was she; the resem- 
blance was so strong. He began at once to, ex- 
plain why he had come, and she listened for a 
moment or two, then said, 

“Yes, yes; my little gal has been talking 
about you. My Nelly.” 
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“Has she?—She seems very delicate, and 
she’s very thin—” 

“She aint got an ounce of strength in her, 
sir.” 

The poor woman broke down, the tears 
poured down her face. Valentine passed it 
over; he felt awkward. 

“Your little girl,’ he broke in abruptly, 
“seems to have a longing wish to see the coun- 
try. And so I thought of sending her there for 
a month, say—or six weeks. I could manage it. 
I have an old nurse living at a seaside resort 
with beautiful country walks around. She has 
a nice little villa. I will write to her and ar- 
range for your little one to stay there; that 
is, if you are willing. I will pay all expenses. 
I am sure she will be very happy, and that the 
sea air will greatly benefit her.” 

He paused for her answer. He saw in her a 
wonderful transformation—I might say, trans- 
figuration. The woman’s face—dull, impassive 
—brightened, as the sun shines through a lead- 
en sky. Her eyes shone with gratitude. A light 
flashed from them. Her lips curved into a smile 
of gladness. ; 

In rough fashion she thanked him. Said, 
“Nelly will be pleased. She’s out at present, but 
directly she comes in I’ll tell her.” She added, 
fixing her dark eyes on her visitor: “Will you 
let me know as soon as you’ve fixed up my 
child’s holiday? I shall be a bit anxious—Do 
you intend writing to me, or are you going to 
call again?’ She seemed afraid of letting the 
chance slip through her fingers. Valentine was 
somewhat amused. 

“I will write to my old nurse to-night,” he 
said. “Directly I hear from her I will let you 
know.” 

And so it was all arranged. Nelly went to 
the seaside, and Valentine himself put her in 
the train. He patted her cheek and said, 

“You must bring me back some roses, my 
dear.” 

He meant her cheeks, but she interpreted 
differently. Flashing a smile at him, she eager- 
ly said, 

“Roses? Oh, yes, I’ll bring you some lovely 
ones.” 

And then the train moved off. She smiled— 
waved her hand till he was lost to sight. She 
loved his face. It was kind, and reminded her 
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of her Daddy—dead some years. He had a 
fatherly way with him, too, and she liked that. 

They nevermore met in this life. 

Three months later when he was out for a 
‘spin’ on the long country road—‘far from the 
madding crowd’—Valentine suddenly remem- 
bered the little girlk Poor Nelly! What had 
become of her? Had the pale cheeks flushed 
into pink roses? And where they plump and 
round, and her lips full and red; her eyes 
sparkling with health? He shuddered to recall 
that starlike look in them; that fearful ema- 
ciation. ... He hoped she had lost it. 

She had stayed six weeks with his old nurse, 
and he had received a couple of reports; the 
last was written on the eve of the child’s leave- 
taking. “She’s wonderfully improved, dear Mr. 
Valentine,” his nurse wrote, “but I fear it 
won’t last. Directly she gets back to slum life 
she’ll alter.” 

What a callous brute he had been not to call 
and inquire after the child! Conscience re- 
proached. And yet she was nothing to him— 
nothing but a memory of little Miriam, with 
the star eyes.—He would go and see Nelly to- 
night. He looked at his watch; a quarter to 
six. He could reach her in less than an hour. 

The blinds of Number 17, Paradise Court, 
were drawn, though it was yet daylight. A 
bright, beautiful sunset flooded the sky. He 
sprang from his machine and knocked at the 
door. The mother answered it. 

She was in a state of untidiness, and her eyes 
were heavy with weeping. A quick suspicion 
came to Valentine. He met her look without 
saying a single word, for he knew quite well 
what she was going to tell him. 

“Nelly is dead, sir. She died yesterday— 
early in the morning.” 

She spoke calmly. She had -wept in solitude, 
and gathered strength to bear her grief. Mo- 
tioning him with her hand she invited him in. 
He followed slowly along a little passageway. 
At the second door on the right she paused, 
twisted the handle and entered. 

The room was in semidarkness, for the blind 
- was down. Two lighted candles were on the 
mantlepiece; between them a crucifix. They 
shed a weird light, showing a coffin in the cen- 
ter of the apartment, placed across two chairs. 
The coffin was white. 
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“She is there, sir,” said this brave woman, 
pointing to it. “They haven’t screwed the lid 
down yet. Would you like to look at her?” 

He said something—hardly knowing what he 
said. In the presence of Death he was afraid. 
He had felt like that when Miriam died. Death 
was a terrible thing; the cessation of life. ... 
death of the senses. ... no sight—no hearing— 
no movement—nothing.... The body returned 
to dust—and that was the end. There was no 
life beyond. 

She had stepped softly to the coffin and lifted 
the lid. She moved siowly—thoughtfully, and 
he followed her with his eyes, thinking the 
while of death and decay—death and decay. 
And then he looked down. 

He saw a strange sight. A lifeless body— 
true; but the look on the face—the smile! 
Without noise of words she seemed to tell him 
that she had seen something. ... when her soul 
was released from its prison—and begun to 
cross the border line. Like a message it came — 
to him; anecho. And then it passed—as she 
had passed from the darkened room, out into 
the light. But there he could not follow. 


He looked at her again. And now he could 
not trace the supernatural. But there was hap- 
piness all around her. She looked better here 
than in the park—playing with her ball. Death 
then was not so terrible; not here! He saw 
beads clasped in her white fingers, and the 
woman touched them, saying, 

“Her rosary, sir. She said the last one for 
you. It was on the morning she died. ‘For the 
kind gentleman, mum dear,’ she said, ‘and may 
God and His dear Mother bless him!’ And she 
left a message for you, sir. “Tell the gentle- 
man, mum, that I’m sorry I forgot to bring him 
those flowers I promised—and that he asked 
for. But when I go to Heaven I'll ask God to 
send him beautiful white and pink roses.’ 
That’s what she said, sir; those were her own 
words,” 

Valentine Burnett was moved. He turned 
away, and went slowly to the window. There 
in the shadow she could not see his emotion; he 
was moved almost to tears. He thought of the 
dear dead child and blessed her, even though 
he did not share her Faith. He thought of the 
mother, and how she must miss her little one. 
He began to address to her a few words of 
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kindly sympathy. Then he came away. The 
scene was so harrowing—he could no longer 
bear it. 

She watched him mount his machine. He 
nodded to her, lifted his hat. She was worthy 
of respect—a bereaved mother. Slowly he rode 
off. 

It was stifling hot, and he felt weak and un- 
nerved; longed to be out of the neighborhood 
—to forget that scene. Yet it haunted him; he 
could not forget the look, the smile on the 
child’s face., He asked himself had she really 
seen something, or had she merely fallen asleep 
smiling; nevermore to waken? The latter 
theory to him seemed the most likely. There 
was no hereafter; we die like dogs. 

He all at once remembered the extreme pov- 
erty of the mother. He should have left money 
with her; she would have been glad of it. Well, 
—he could go back. He turned his machine 
round—amidst heavy pressure of traffic; but 
being a ‘crack’ rider he had no fear. 

Other thoughts came crowding upon him 
now, as the twilight deepened. Mona—and the 
happy times they had spent together—before 
the quarrel. He wondered if they would ever 
meet again? Then he began to link her with 
the child, Nelly; for they were of the same 
Faith. He wondered how that scene he had 
just witnessed would have appealed to Mona. 
Would it have saddened her; or would she have 
rejoiced to see the little one at peace—smiling 
in her last sleep? Doubtless she would have 
spoken kindly to the mother, and then come 
quietly away—just as he did; but with dif- 
ferent thoughts, for she believed in life ever- 
lasting, and so— 

A sudden shout from behind interrupted this 
train of thought. Alas! too late. His machine 
collided with a passing vehicle; he was in- 
stantly thrown; then all became a blank. 


* ok * * * 


The 
He 


He lay unconscious for some hours. 
sense of hearing was the first to return. 
heard voices. One (a woman’s) said, 

“Will he recover—do you think?’ 

The gruff voice of a man answered, 

“Doubtful; he is badly injured, poor chap! 
He might recover—there is no telling.” 

There fell a deep silence, and then—dark- 
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ness. When at last he opened his eyes he saw 
a woman bending over him. She wore a white 
cap, and someone was conversing with her in a 
low whisper. To Valentine it sounded like. ... 
‘bur—bur—bur’.... then at last died off. The 
person had evidently gone. The nurse smiled 
down on him. 
“Better—I see!” 
Her voice was sweet. 
He tried to move—impossible. Something 
seemed to hold him down. He felt sick—dizzy 
—and in great pain, chiefly in the head. He 
could not remember anything, but had a vague 
notion that he was in hospital. 
“Nurse!” 

“Hush! you mustn’t talk; 
very quiet. You’ve had a fall— 
He now dimly remembered. 

“An accident.... fell off my bicycle,” he 
murmured. 

“Yes. Now drink this; it will soothe you.” 

He obeyed like a child; and the draught 
lulled him to sleep, in which pain was entirely 
forgotten. 

In the days that followed (to him they were 


she cheerily announced. 


you must keep 


like years)—and in his agony, and the struggle 
between life and death, he thought of the little 
slum child. And her promise came back to 


him; kept repeating itself—as if she still 
whispered it: “When I go to Heaven I’ll ask 
God to send him beautiful white and pink 
roses.” If there was a God, had 
she remembered and asked for them ?—Then in 
answer—like a message or prayer—a rose 
shower seemed to flutter down; and he felt 
urged to pray: pray to God! But he could not. 
Something insistently whispered, “There is no 
God—there is no God!” And he listened to the 
unseen messenger; his soul weakly responding, 
“There is no God.” 


The days dragged wearily; slowly he began 
to mend. He could sit up now, and the band- 
ages around his head had been removed. In 
his gradual convalescence he became aware of 
people around him—and various objects. There 
was a table with ferns on it; and sometimes 
the nurse placed a bowl of flowers there— 
brought by some kindly visitor. There was a 
chair on wheels, in which an old man, a patient 
used to sit in the afternoon, and another man 
would wheel him up and down occasionally. The 
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veteran was a gay old chap, and seemed to have 
a good deal to say—chiefly to himself, however, 
as if he found his own company preferable. 
There were other patients in the ward. The 
one in the next bed to Valentine was a young 
fellow—always deep in thought. Valentine 
wondered what he might be brooding on. 

One day his curiosity was satisfied. There 
stepped briskly into the ward a young clergy- 
man—or Catholic priest; Valentine was not 
sure which. He went straight up to the bed of 
this young fellow and warmly grasped his hand 
—outstretched in welcome. 

“Glad to see you, Father. 
for you to come.” 

“I’m glad to see you,” was the cheery re- 
sponse; and then the priest drew a chair up 
to the bedside and the two soon became en- 
grossed in earnest conversation. Threads of it 
fell on the ear of Valentin, who became so in- 
terested that he pricked up and tried to glean 
all he could. 

The young man was evidently receiving in- 
struction in Catholic doctrine. It was all so 
new, so interesting to Valentine. He leaned 
forward and eagerly listened to the life history 
of Our Lord—His Birth and Death—the found- 
ing of His Church; and all so clearly, so pithily 
explained. But it was not exactly that that 
caught hold of him. No,—it was the striking 
personality of Christ. Here was ne ordinary 
personage but a wonderful leader—healer— 
physician; One who sympathized with sinners, 
and loved the little ones. One who was human 
in every part of Him; patient, forgiving, merci- 
ful—generous to the last degree. Who never 
thought of self but others,—and put Himself 
humbly at their service. And He died the cruel- 
est death—and rose again; and went up in great 
glory to Heaven. “And He is there awaiting us 
all,” said His Reverence, “if only we will be pa- 
tient, resigned, loving, trustful,—living a life of 
Faith—faith in all His beautiful teaching. And 
we should try to follow His example, and imi- 
tate Him, especially in our dealings with oth- 
ers. What a glorious crown awaits those who 
serve Him faithfully in this life!” 

This—and more—Valentine listened to; and 
he became a changed man. When the priest 
rose to go he beckoned to him. 

“Will you come and see me one afternoon, 


I’ve been longing 
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Father?” he eagerly asked. “I have been much 
interested in your conversation with that young 
man, which I could not help overhearing. I 
should like to have a chat with you on the sub- 
jec ” 

The priest expressed himself pleased and 
willing; and that is how the friendship start- 
ed,—leading to great and wonderful events; 
not less than the reception into the true Church 
of Valentine Burnett—some months later. And 
now indeed he was happy; and he remembered 
his little friend, Nelly. 

Ah, yes,—Nelly! For hadn’t she sent him 
those promised roses: blossoms of faith, love, 
and trust—showered upon him from God’s 
Eternal City. Thick and fast they fell around 
him; until there bloomed a fragrant rose tree: 
the dawn of a new, a grand vocation. 

Valentine Burnett consecrated his life to God 
and became a priest; one whose eloquence drew 
many into the Fold. Thousands flocked to hear 
him. He shed a wonderful influence around; 

(Continued on page 219) 
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THE FORTRESS IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 


UTTING an empty and neglected fortress, 
which antedates history, “upon its feet,” 
and making it not only a paying proposition, 
but the first guideless museum in Europe, and 
the only self-supporting one in France, is a 
unique enterprise recently carried out by the 
Touring Club de France as an added attraction 
to motoring parties in the Pyrenees, and to the 
general travelling public. 
This is the first time in history an auto club 
has ever played foster father to an historic 
relic. This imposing fortress stands upon a 
high rock guarding the entrance to a narrow 
valley leading to the “pilgrim city” of Lourdes 
in the Pyrenees. The place as a stronghold 
antedates history, but from records it is known 
that it was well established in the year 732. So 
‘for at least 1200 years it has been a place of 
defense. As such it presents one of the most 
remarkably preserved of the fortified strong- 
holds in all Europe. It guarded the entrance 


to three valleys leading into one another, and 
was also on the road between France and 
Spain. In olden days the holder of it controlled 
the surrounding country. So it was being con- 
tinually fought over. The Carlovingians had 
it; the Saracens siezed it; the Normans held 
it; the English wrested it from the French in 
the fourteenth century for a score of years. 
Afterwards it was fought over by many war- 
ring barons of France. With the invention of 
gunpowder and the improvement of arms the 
methods of warfare rapidly changed, making 
this and other strongholds no longer as useful 
for defensive purposes. In the seventh cen- 
tury it became a prison. After the Revolution 
of 1789, when all prisoners were set free, it 
served as a barracks until 1894. The Govern- 
ment, having no further use for it, offered it 
to the city for a sum equivalent to about 
$10,000. Acting on the impulse, the city fa- 
thers bought the place. But they quickly re 
gretted it, as no one came forward with any 
suggestions of how to put it to good use. In 
the following years the place became a “white 
elephant,” the subject of continual debate with 
every chaffging council body. At every meet- 
ing it was discussed, and reproaches were 
heaped upon the original citizens who had 
bought it. Thus it stood year after year, empty, 
forlorn, neglected. Only the sturdiness of its 
construction preserved it. 


There lived in the neighborhood of Lourdes 
an antiquarian and book collector of note, M. 
L. Le Bondidier. Thirty years before he had 
come to this region as a mountain climber, and 
loved it so much he remained. In that time he 
had collected the greatest library in the world 
relating to things of the region. He knew the 
region’s history, its folklore, varying architec- 
ture and costumes, and where many historic 
relics and antiques of unique value rested in 
the homes of the peasants and wild mountain- 
eers. 

A little while ago he heard of the Touring 
Club de France’s activities in making France 
a popular country for motor tourists of their 
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own and foreign lands. M. Le Bondidier, with 
his wide knowledge of the country, had for 
some time cherished a plan in regard to the 
ancient fortress. So he went to the Touring 
Club de France and placed his ideas before 
them. As a result of this, the Club offered the 
city $120 a year rent for the fortress for a 
term of ninety-nine years. With great joy and 
relief the council accepted this. M. Le Bondi- 
dier, who had retired from his position as Re- 
ceveur de |’Enregistrement, was appointed 
curator of the fortress, and given a free hand 
to carry out his ideas of bringing this neglected 
stronghold to life and make it a place of inter- 
est and attraction to all motor parties visiting 
the region, and the general public. 


The Touring Club voted 15,000 francs and 
private citizens 5,000 more to begin the under- 
taking. How wonderfully preserved was this 
place that was so often warred over may be 
realized when this small sum sufficed to ren- 
ovate the interior thoroughly, and to carry out 
reparations on the exterior. The latter were 
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very few, and done in such a manner as in no 
way to change the original fortress as it stood 
at least in the eleventh century. As has been 
stated, the place antedates recorded history in 
this region. But a very rare ancient drawing in 
the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris made in the 
fifteenth century shows it as little changed 
from to-day, except with the loss of two towers 
guarding the lower approach up the steep face 
of the rock. 


But when all the work was completed, the 
curator had only twelve dollars left with which 
to carry on. How with this so small sum as a 
start he went ahead and made the place not 
only self-supporting, but showing a goodly 
profit; how he in a short time filled the vast 
interior with a wealth of objects relating to the 
region for a hundred miles around, covering a 
period of many centuries, is a unique example 
of what initiative and energy, coupled with an- 
tiquarian knowledge, and a great enthusiasm 
for one’s work can do. 


As a beginning the curator had his own 











THE FORTRESS AS IT NOW APPEARS 
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THE PORTCULLIS 


private library, the gathering of thirty years 
in specializing, transferred to the castle. The 
great tower had walls twelve feet thick. In it 
were three rooms. It made a damp and fire- 
proof sanctuary where the books were forever 
safe. The library he presented to the Museum. 
It contains a number of volumes of extreme 
rarity. Some are the only known ones in exist- 
ence. Several others represent one or two or 
three known copies relating to Pyreneen his- 
tory. 

One of the most amazing facts about the 
castle was that the ancient drawbridge and 
portcullis were still in position. Such was their 
state of preservation that after exhaustive 
work, the restoring of a few small parts, and 
much use of oil, the curator actually succeeded 
in making them once more work, just as they 
had four hundred years before. The portcullis 
can be dropped in an instant by releasing a 
rope for the entertainment of visitors, though 
it is not dropped on their heads, as it was in the 
olden times. The drawbridge can be swung 
once again into the embrasures in the wall. The 
library and these two features were the first 
drawing cards of the new museum. Due to his 
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wide knowledge of the country, M. Le Bondi- 
dier was acquainted with a great many people 
in the region possessed of valuable historic 
relics, ancient implements of agriculture and 
war and the household, etc. He succeeded in 
getting a large number of donations. However, 
money was needed to buy still more. Then the 
curator decided upon a revolutionary innova- 
tion. He inaugurated a charge of two francs 
admission per person. Just how audacious this 
was can hardly be realized by a stranger to 
France. But until this was done, all museums 
had been free in France, something the Govern- 
ment prided itself greatly about, though yearly 
operating such at a tremendous loss. In a short 
time after this innovation, the Government 
museums adopted this plan, for funds were ex- 
ceedingly low in the French treasury. In spite 
of the smallness of the charge, it yielded last 
year a profit of 100,000 francs to the new en- 
terprise. All of this amount went back into 
purchasing further exhibits. 


The town of Lourdes lies far below the cas- 
tle in the valley of the Gave de Pau. As a means 
of attracting attention to the new Musée Py- 


rénéen, the curator had a big searchlight placed 


TOMB OF PRIEST IN PYRENEES 
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on the rocky hillside. At night at intervals this 
was turned on, so that the gray walls, the tur- 
rets, the towers, and loopholes showed silhouet- 
ted against the night sky. Naturally strangers 
made inquiries about the fortress, usually re- 
sulting in a visit next day. A new flight of 
steep stairs was made, leading up the shortest 
way to the fortress, once reached only by a long 
zigzagging incline which rose between protect- 
ing walls and was further guarded by nine 
enormous gates set at intervals in the ap- 
proaching walled roadway. 


Once inside the upper gate, which gives ac- 
cess to the court before the castle portion of the 
fortress, the visitor faces a unique institution— 
a guideless museum. This was another of the 
original ideas of the curator, based on two 
widely different reasons: the necessity of 
economy at first, and the personal remem- 
brance that people are often annoyed by the 
importunities of guides. The need of guides 
was overcome successfully. And the system to 
replace them has proved successful. No visitor 
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misses anything. From the moment of entering, 
the sightseer faces a series of arrows, on posts 
in the grounds, and on the walls throughout the 
interior. These conduct all visitors by the same 
carefully-planned route through the grounds 
and every portion of the castle and exhibit 
rooms. Entrances barred by chains on the in- 
going trip make it impossible to go wrong. The 
way is so cleverly worked out that the visitor 
departs from another portal of the castle and 
returns to the city below by the ancient road- 
way which zigzags down the rocky side of the 
hill between the fortified walls. In the olden day 
an invader had to batter through nine gates 
under a continual fire from the loopholes above 
before even being able to attack the walls of the 
inner fortress. 


Near the bottom of the roadway the visitor 
comes upon a very remarkable series of tombs. 
Oddly enough, these were just found in the 
late autumn of 1929 in the very grounds of the 
fortress when some digging operations brought 
them to light quite near the surface. Thus, 
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without cost the Museum gained one of its most 
interesting exhibits, an archeological discovery 
of importance over which the scientists are still 
puzzled. These tombs were hewn out of stone 
and once all had carefully carved tops of im- 
mense weight. Of the eight tombs, only one 
cover remains intact. They represent a very 
ancient race, and from the size of the tombs a 
people of greater physical stature than the men 
of to-day. 

These exhibits, as well as everything in the 
Museum, are numbered, and many bear long 
descriptions. In addition, the Museum entrance 
leaflets are on sale for one cent each. In four 
pages, the major portion of exhibits are cov- 
ered in the leaflet. And here in a remarkably 
accurate and thorough manner the history, 
folklore, costumes, implements of agriculture, 
war, and homekeeping are completely illustrat- 
ed over several centuries. 

Through the personal labors of Madame Le 
Bondidier an even more ambitious project was 
carried out. Knowing how many visitors were 
possessed of only a very limited time, and in 
order that they should get an idea of some of 
the most outstanding things of interest in the 
surrounding country which they might not 
have time actually to see, or to incite their in- 
terest in the originals, she constructed exact 
replicas of various types of architecture in the 
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Basque and Bearnaise countries. A model of 
one of the few fortified churches in France, the 
original at Luz, near-by, and an extremely fine 
replica of a unique Basque graveyard of the an. 
cient times, are masterpieces in model construe. 
tion. All are made exactly to scale, and the 
material, a perfect rendering of the originals; 
even the imitation hay in the Basque barn is 
to scale. Of greater interest still to the average 
visitor is a model of one of the most unusual 
tombs, reproduced to commemorate a funeral 
become historic in the district. In a near-by 
village a priest died while at his prayers, and 
was not found until the next day. It was thns 
necessary to bury him in the position. Soa 
special coffin of cement was made. The priest 
had been greatly esteemed. So for several days 
before the burial he was carried about the 
country in the open tomb held on a platform 
and transported on the shoulders of scores of 
strong peasants. 

Another of the accumulated objects most sur- 
prising to the average visitor is a bicycle, very 
much like those in use to-day, except that the 
wheels are of wood. This was invented in 1860, 
previous even to the use in North America 
There is a baby’s walking chair with wooden 
wheels, and though it dates back more thana 
hundred years, is in design very much like 
those sold in stores to-day. 

This guideless mv 
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seum is the only self- 

supporting one i 

France and is a trib 

ute to the antiquarian 

labors of its founder. 
| It has been made a 

successful drawing 
| card for thousands of 
visitors. 


Behold the Sacred 
Heart, the Holy of Hoe 
lies, Which attracts to 
Itself all that is good 
in heaven and om 

| earth.—St. Gertrude. 


Grace finds few obsta- 
cles in the soul which 
communicates often. 
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(Continued) 

N Clementina’s recovery from this severe 
O illness, her father, realizing that she was 
led in a special way by God, asked Monseigneur 
Smith, Coadjutor to Bishop Gibson, then Vicar 
Apostolic of the Northern District, to act as her 
spiritual director. He entered on his task of 
love with a willing and devoted spirit, giving 
an hour a day, whenever his leisure permitted, 
to the instruction of his little penitent. 

Her wonderful aptitude for grasping all that 
referred to spiritual matters enabled him to 
choose her as a candidate for First Communion 
at the age of ten, in- 


Such was the severe idea held at that time 
of that sacred duty that her father feared she 
might be too distracted over the duties she 
would have to perform in the house during her 
mother’s absence and thus disturb the great 
period of thanksgiving then thought necessary 
on such an occasion. How little he realized the 
sacrifice he was imposing on that young soul 
by depriving her of the Bread of Angels, the 
great support of her spiritual life. Clementina, 
submissive to the voice of obedience, withdrew 
without another word and devoted herself at 
once to the care of the household. 

Being the eldest child 





stead for waiting for the 
usual age fixed in those 
days at fifteen. But the 
intense fervor with 
which she prepared for 
the great day was to re- 
ceive a sudden check, and 
little Clementina was 
once again thrown back 
upon her spirit of self- 
sacrifice and abnegation. 
All was prepared for 
the memorable day when 
her mother suddenly fell 
dangerously ill, which re- 
tarded all further 
thought of receiving the 
greatest of all graces. It 
was even then the hour 
of Mass when the child, 
dressed in white, knelt 
on a priedieu all ab- 
sorbed in angelic devo- 
tion, awaiting the visit of 
her Divine Lord, when | 
Monseigneur Smith drew 
her aside to tell her that 
her father deemed it un- 
suitable for her to make 
her First Communion 
when her mother lay so 
dangerously ill. 





MOTHER COLUMBA COX 


at home and very pre- 
cocious for her age, she 
took up the burden as if 
all the responsibility de- — 
volved upon her. Her 
mother’s illness was long 
and tedious and for three 
years Clementina never 
swerved from her duty 
of superintending the 
care of her little broth- 
ers and sisters. They 
had to be instructed and 
amused and Clementina 
was capable of doing 
this to perfection. Guests 
also had to be enter- 
tained and with easy 
grace she acted the part 
of elder daughter and 
hostess. The subject of 
her First Communion 
was not again alluded to 
during these years and 
the days passed: by full 
of her self-sacrifice and 
devotion to all members 
of the household. Whilst 
she thus devoted herself 
her parents were taking 
decided steps towards 
facilitating her educa- 
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tion. Catholics could not be educated in Eng- 
land on account of the penal laws, so it became 
imperative to go abroad. Considering the 
delicate health of the mother, France was fixed 
upon as the most suitable climate. Alicia, the 
eldest girl, was already at school at Boulogne 
and the Peace of Waterloo, which had just been 
declared, opened an easy passage to the Con- 
tinent. However, just as preparations were 
concluded, the mother’s health again broke 
down and the journey was postponed in- 
definitely. But Clementina’s education could 
no longer be deferred and her paternal grand- 
parents offered to take her to France. After 
much deliberation, this was consented to and 
Clementinaewas forced to say good-bye to her 
beloved mother and her brothers and sisters 
with a sad heart. To go to an unknown land 
without them seemed to her worse than death. 
In the midst of her sorrow one consolation 
brightened the horizon. It was to meet her sis- 
ter Alicia in Boulogne. Surely as she was in a 
convent school, thought Clementina, she would 
arrange for her to make her First Communion. 


The party set out for the Netherlands on the 
17th of June, 1817, via London. The days that 
might have been spent there in sight-seeing 
were marred by the death of Princess Charlotte 
and the whole city was in a state of mourning. 
Passing through Belgium, the grandparents 
wished to stay at Ghent in order to give Clem- 
entina the opportunity of making her First 
Communion at the Ursuline Convent. But the 
poor child was to be again disappointed. She 
was put to school, but the nuns did not under- 
stand English and the child could not speak 
French, and the good nuns were not satisfied 
with her previous preparations, so Clementina 
was again disappointed. This was the first time 
that Clementina had lived in a convent, but 
such was the impression it made upon her that 
she was loath to leave it, and she made up her 
mind from that day that it was her vocation to 
be a nun. ; 

The party next visited Paris to see the 
sights, but Clementina wanted to stop at every 
monastic building to ask admittance, so much 
was her heart bent upon entering religion. She 
‘eared nothing for all the beautiful things and 
places they viewed. 

Paris at that time was gay with festivities 
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and ceremonies and the Cox family were at 
once invited to the magnificent receptions at 
the Tuileries when Louis XVIII was to give the 
Cardinal’s hat to two French Bishops. But to 
English eyes the splendid ceremony was spoilt 
by the frivolous behavior and indecent dress 
of the court ladies and the party returned 
home more shocked than edified. 


They left Paris for Tours and broke the jour- 
ney at Blois. Here, through an unexpected oc- 
currence, they determined to remain. The 
mayor of the town upon hearing of the arrival 
of English people at once offered them hospital- 
ity. Upon introduction he turned out to be an 
old friend of the family with whom he had 
stayed during his exile in England some years 
previously, a friendship which influenced the 
travellers’ settlement in the neighborhood of 
Blois, where they took a chateau called La 
Chaussee St. Victor, and here they were joined 
by the rest of the family in the following year. 

This event: marked the destiny of Clemen- 
tina’s future life. She was sent to school with 
the Visitation Nuns at Blois, with whom she 
was to find her haven of rest. But in this ar- 
rangement trials again awaited her. Her en- 
trance was fixed several times and each time 
deferred on account of her delicate health and 
the bad weather. At last Clementina could wait 
no longer and one day at 3 o’clock in the morn- 
ing she entered her grandmother’s room to beg 
her to take her at once to the convent, as it was 
a very fine morning and the sun would soon 
shine. Needless to say that the kind grand- 
mother deferred for a few hours the much 
longed-for entrance. 

At last the convent doors closed upon Clem- 
entina and she began her school life with a firm 
and determined resolution to attain her end, 
her final entrance into the novitiate. Here she 
found all her heart’s desire in the teaching and 
spirit of the house. She imbibed with wonder- 
ful ease the spirit of St. Francis de Sales, the 
founder of the Order of Visitation Nuns, and 
she began at once to seek God in all her actions. 
This was the teaching of all the old Religious 
Orders brought out to the world of the present 
day in the Life of St. Therese of Jesus, but 
known and practiced especially by those who 
follow the Benedictine Rule, where St. Benedict 
specifies that the candidate entering the novi- 
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tiate must he examined as to whether he seeks 
God. 

Clementina was at once admitted among the 
candidates for First Communion and at last 
the great day was really in sight, May 31st, 
1818. She entered into the preparatory re- 
treat with so much earnestness that her con- 
fessor was obliged to mitigate her austerities 
and gave her as a penance to undo all the knots 
of a self-made discipline which she used in- 
discriminately, and restore the cord to its 
former use. 


On her First Communion day her happiness 
knew no bounds. The fact of having at last 
received the God of her heart burnt so forcibly 
within her that it brought on a fever which 
obliged her to take to her bed before the day 
was closed. Her First Communion candle burnt 
alone before the Tabernacle. 

The fever ran its course but left her so weak 
that she was obliged to return home for several 
months. Here her sister Alicia joined her and, 
after a year’s absence they returned to the con- 
vent just in time for Clementina to make her 
second Communion, which was customary to do 
on the anniversary of the First Communion. On 
this occasion she formed the resolution never 
to let a quarter of an hour pass without think- 
ing of the presence of God. Leave was given 
for her to approach Holy Communion every 
fortnight, a leave seldom granted to anyone in 
those days. As the heresy of Jansenism was 
rife, which prohibited the frequent use of the 
sacraments, she was often publicly interrogated 
upon her dispositions when about to approach 
the rails, as no ordinary Christian was con- 
sidered worthy. On one occasion Clementina 
was sent away and not allowed to receive Holy 
Communion which trial she bore with great 
patience. 


A very extraordinary occurrence took place 
at this time which showed that she was worthy 
of supernatural intervention. Clementina and 
her sister were sleeping in the same room with 
their beds close together. During the night a 
terrific thunderstorm broke over the convent. 
The thunderbolt fell through the roof upon 
Alicia’s bed, covering the child with brick and 
mortar. Terribly frightened, she jumped up in 
bed, holding a brass crucifix in her hands, ex- 
pecting every moment to be killed. The wood 
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of the crucifix was charred by lightning and the 
sleeves of her nightgown burnt, but the chi!ld 
was uninjured. Clementina, who was fast 
asleep in the next bed, dreamt that a thief with 
a big lantern had jumped on her bed. She woke 
up in fright and, holding her scapular in her 
hand, endeavored to push him away, calling 
out: “Go away, go away, wicked man.” It 
was the bolt that had passed over her bed, find- 
ing an exit through the open window where it 
fell on the flagstone breaking it to pieces. 
Alicia, who in after days became a Benedictine 
nun at Colwich in Staffordshire, died with this 
crucifix in her hands, for she kept it as a pre- 
cious relic all her life. It is still preserved in 
the family. 

Soon after this miraculous occurrence both 
sisters left school and Clementina devoted her- 
self once more to the care of the younger chil- 
dren at home. Her child of predilection was the 
baby Richard to whom she stood godmother. 
She lavished upon him all her motherly care 
and he responded with baby caresses and win- 
ning little‘ways. There was no one in the wide 
world who claimed such a place in her heart 
and so sure was she of his affection that she 


was dumbfounded to find that on leaving him 
for a few days he had completely forgotten her. 
So much was she affected by this apparent in- 
gratitude from her baby charge that she went 
to weep alone. Just at that moment the funeral 
of an old woman passed up the road and she 


called out through her tears: “Oh, how happy 
you must be not to feel that you are left alone 
and forgotten.” At that moment a wonderful 
grace was vouchsafed to her. She understood 
the unstableness and ingratitude of human love 
and determined never again to be drawn from 
eternal love, for assuredly this imperfection, 
slight as it was, might have dimmed a little 
her love for God. 
(To be continued) 


The spiritual values of one sermon weigh 
more than the food values of a hundred or a 
thousand full dinners. 


Confession is the soap of the soul; but often 
those who are the most soiled with sin use it the 
least. 
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The Incredible “‘Hex’’ Country 


PAUL BROWN 


OT so very long ago there was a brutal 

murder in York, Pennsylvania, which 
was the direct result of the local form of witch- 
craft, hexerei. Shortly thereafter there was 
another murder in Allentown, not far away, at- 
tributed to the same black art. 

The two crimes, because of their seriousness 
and their connection with practices which were 
not suspected to exist in this country, became 
nationally notorious. Yet there was nothing 
unique in the situations surrounding either 
crime except that murder resulted. 

“Hexerei” has been practiced in the south- 
eastern corner of Pensylvania for generations 
—ever since the early German settlers moved 
into the then British colony. At the present 
time there are countless powwow doctors in the 
region—old and usually ignorant people who 
profess to be able to cure illness and disease by 
charms and incantations—whose ability and 


authority are recognized by an astonishing per- 
centage of the population. 

There are more of these people in the rural 
regions than there are in the cities and larger 
towns, yet York, the erstwhile Yorktown of 


Revolutionary history; Reading, founded by 
the Penns; Lancaster, which was momentarily 
the capital of the new United States; Beth- 
lehem and Nazareth, founded by the early Mo- 
ravians, and all the other major communities 
have a generous sprinkling of them. 

That their reputed abilities are continually 
taken advantage of by a credulous populace can 
be understood when it is reflected that their re- 
imbursement comes from voluntary. contribu- 
tions—“gifts,” as they are known—for the ef- 
ficacy of the powwow pronounced is destroyed 
if a fee is charged. 

Powwowing is but half of the craft, however, 
and is more common than the balance of “hexe- 
rei” practices because it is the beneficent half. 
It has for its purpose the alleviation of pain 
and suffering and the creation of those condi- 
‘ tions which produce desirable results. 

Pronouncing a “hex” is the evil part of the 
black art, and while it is not so commonly en- 


countered, it is nevertheless as firmly believed 
in as powwowing. There is a general opinion 
that any person capable of powwowing is also 
able to cast an evil spell—to throw a “hex,” as 
the process is referred to locally—but this is 
often denied by the powwow doctors them- 
selves. 

Their denial, however, is rarely accepted. It 
is understood to mean that while they can cast 
an evil spell, nothing could persuade them to do 
it. This, as it happens, is fairly accurate. The 
vast majority of the powwow doctors are really 
fine old men and old women, who are excellent 
citizens firmly of the opinion that what they 
do is certain to have good results! They are 
not charlatans, for they believe themselves in 
their own works. Strangely enough, this belief 
often appears to be justified. They do seem to 
work “cures” after reputable medical practi- 
tioners have failed to do so. This is easily un- 
derstandable as a result of the enormous psy- 
chological effect exercised upon the mind of the 
afflicted, always a person who is skeptical of 
modern medicine and its practices and con- 
vinced of the efficacy of powwowing. 

Yet there are well authenticated instances 
when psychology could have had little or no ef- : 
fect where powwowing seems to have been bet- 
ter for the patient than honest medical treat- 
ment. One July I had been fishing in Berks 
County, in the heart of the “hex” country, and 
stopped briefly to visit an old friend who lived 
along the stream I was whipping for bass. 

His two small sons were playing with a blank 
pistol with which they intended to celebrate the 
Fourth. It was discharged accidentally and 
both of them received badly burned hands, with 
bits of wadding and powder scattered rather 
freely through the torn skin. 

In several days one child seemed to recover 
normally. The other did not, Powwowing was 
resorted to in the case of the child with the re 
luctant wound, and it promptly recovered. The 
other child, who was not powwowed, because it 
did not seem necessary, then began to get 
worse, blood poison set in and it was almost 
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necessary to amputate the youngster’s hand be- 
fore recovery was definitely under way. 

Of course, it is simple to think that inatten- 
tion to an open wound caused blood poison to 
pe almost certain but both children were ex- 
posed to the same conditions. 

The parents of those children have a faith in 
the efficacy of powwowing that could not pos- 
sibly be shaken. 

All of the incantations used, which are re- 
cited in a mixture of Pennsylvania Dutch and 
Latin, contain many references to the Deity 
and the Holy Family. It is shocking at first, 
until it is realized that all powwow doctors 
claim that they, as individuals, have no power; 
that their ability comes from Heaven and that 
the Bible is the authority for their acts! They 
believe it implicitly, what’s more! 

The Pennsylvania Dutch are really a devout 
class of people. Many of them are unable to 
read—either English or German—but all of 
them have what they consider a comprehensive 
knowledge of the Bible and are sure that their 
own understanding of what they have either 
read or heard is an accurate and unassailable 
interpretation. 

The old lady who powwowed for the burnt 
child had a perfectly astounding reputation in 
the vicinity where she lived. She was frequent- 
ly called upon to powwow for various afflicted 
folks in her neighborhood and it was not un- 
usual for her “powers” to be invoked for 
friends and relatives considerable distances 
away who were too ill to be brought to her. She 
always did it. 

She admitted to me, quite casually and with- 
out the slightest knowledge of the absurdity of 
the statement, that she could cure cancer! In 
the same breath she regretted that she couldn’t 
do a thing with rheumatism and no longer pow- 
wowed for it, so it evidently wasn’t boasting. 

Bleeding from cuts and wounds, which be- 
comes dangerous and which cannot, apparently, 
be controlled by physicians, offers a sterling 
test of the powers of powwow doctors. Not all 
of them are able to stop such bleeding, although 
some of them, remarkably enough, have demon- 
strated their ability to do it with nothing more 
potent than “the words.” 

One most regrettable incident happened with- 
in my own experience. A stupid, stolid young 
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Dutchman, who had been shooting at flying 
boards with a shotgun, accidentally shot him- 
self in the thigh, severing the large artery in 
that area. He began to bleed profusely—but 
no attempt was made to save his life, for the 
injury occurred on Shrove Tuesday and it is 
universally known among the superstitious be- 
lievers in “hexerei” that any bleeding that 
starts on that day will never stop. Not only 
was nothing done by his fellows, but they even 
resented the effort to apply a tourniquet. Of 
course, the injured man died. 

There is literally nothing which powwowing 
cannot assist or cure, from a bruise to child- 
birth, and often in the “hex” country it is the 
only “medical” aid available. This is due to 
two reasons; one is the almost universal belief 
in its value and the other is its cheapness. The 
men of the “hex” country are notoriously 
“close” and part with physician’s fees only 
after everything else has failed. The possibil- 
ity of alleviating pain or suffering by calling a 
doctor at once doesn’t influence them especially, 
as they regard such things as of Divine origin. 
They take refuge in the opinion that God must 
have meant the patient to suffer or He would 
not have sent the pain, so strongly that they 
almost convince. 

In every neighborhood there is reasonably 
sure to be at least one person—usually a de- 
formed old man or a slovenly old woman—who 
bears a generally evil reputation as a “hex,” 
one capable of casting evil spells which will 
surely and infalliably produce malicious results 
and severe injury, possibly even death. 

Such persons really do exist, although often 
the reputation is unjustified. They are danger- 
ous, too—not in the likelihood of their spells 
being potent, but because of the harm that may 
be done in the ritual surrounding the casting 
of those spells. 

The York murder, for example, was quite 
incidental to casting a spell and entirely unin- 
tended. The purpose of the murderers was to 
get a lock of hair from the head of the man 
they killed—but they killed him merely because 
he resisted them, not because they desired his 
death. That may seem like a fine distinction, 
but it is really a considerable one when all 
things are considered. 

Anything that happens which is even un- 
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pleasant creates an immediate belief in the 
mind of a devout believer in “hexerei” that he 
has been “hexed.” If the annoying thing con- 
. tinues, or if there is a sequence of misfortunes 
—even minor ones—he is sure that he is hexed 
and then the only recourse he has is to appeal 
to another “hex” doctor to remove the evil spell 
which is so malignantly influencing his for- 
tunes. 

Many of the hex doctors profess not to cast 
spells themselves, but merely to remove those 
which others have been responsible for, and 
they satisfy their occasional patrons by appar- 
ently nullifying the adverse influences. 

Many of the hex doctors are reputed to have 
renounced the Lord and admitted it by publicly 
burning or otherwise destroying a Bible. This 
is conclusive evidence in the minds of the sim- 
ple Pennsylvania Dutch that the individual is 
definitely linked with the devil—a very real and 
permanently present person in the hex country. 
Thereafter the man is likely known as “the hex 
devil” and shunned. He is used to scare chil- 
dren and assumes the place that mythological 
bugaboos usually occupy. Frequently it is jus- 
tified, for occasionally some of these hex doc- 
tors seem to believe firmly that they really are 
endowed with some mysterious and diabolical 
authority. 

I have seen one completely arouse a small 
farming community to a greater pitch of ex- 
citement than I thought possible by taunting a 
local hunter with his utter inability to shoot 
him! 

The hunter foolishly boasted that if he want- 
ed to, he would shoot him and very thoroughly. 
The hex doctor thereupon offered the man the 
opportunity. They went into the road before 
the crossroads store where the argument be- 
gan, and the hex doctor proudly strode ten or 
twelve paces away—where a shot would surely 
have been fatal to him. 

Then he invited the hunter to shoot! As the 
hunter, his face pale with emotion, slowly 
brought his gun to his shoulder, the hex doctor 
solemnly pronounced a charm which everyone 
seemed to know, “Pax! Sax! Sarax!” and 

glared at the man with the rifle. 
For a long moment they stared at each other, 


and the hex doctor won the contest of wills. 
The hunter shuddered and rushed blindly back 
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into the store. Of course, he was influenced by 
either his dread of possible results if he fired 
or his reluctance to commit murder—but the 
hex doctor’s fame was secure from that time 
on. 

An old woman, who is ordinarily intelligent 
about most things, told me that she had dis. 
tinctly felt the invisible spirit of a hex doctor 
trying to steal her baby from its crib. She 
shouted and awakened her husband, who, being 
entirely familiar with the ways of hexes, shout- 
ed “Praise the Lord!” 

The hex, being unable to remain in such an 
atmosphere of piety, left through a tiny crack 
beneath the window, but not until the husband 
had seen the curtains waving and had slammed 
the window shut. 

The following day the local hex doctor had 
his hands badly crushed and completely band- 
aged! I was assured that everyone knew 
what had happened; he had had a window 
slammed on his hands! What’s more, everyone 
really believed that that is just what happened. 


By means of hex spells men can be killed 
from a distance, or injured or blinded. Cattle 
can be ruined by causing them to cease giving 
milk. Live stock can be destroyed in any one 
of several ways. Fires can be ignited—or just 
as magically extinguished—by hex practices, 
Any of the usual occupations can be rendered 
futile. A needle which has been used to sew 
a shroud will serve to transfix indefinitely the 
person into whose footprint it is stuck, for in- 
stance, while the eye of a wolf will endow the 
carrier with all the cunning of that animal, 
plus telescopic eyesight. All he has to do is to 
think of the locality he would like to behold, 
and—presto—there it is! 


Ridiculous? Of course it is, but the serious 
element is the wide belief such things enjoy 
among the credulous in the hex country. 


I have met and know more or less intimately 
hundreds of the Pennsylvania Dutch because of 
my constant hunting and fishing trips through 
their country. They have many admirable 
traits and are substantial citizens. Their per 
capita wealth ranks high in the country and 
they are unquestionably good citizens—but en- 
tirely too many of them are both illiterate and 
ignorant. Some of them cannot, indeed, speak 
English—or Germans, as it happens—but carry 
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on their entire lives with the bastard Pennsy]l- 
yania Dutch which their ancestors used for 
generations. Manifestly, since it is not a writ- 
ten language, they cannot be well educated.” 

While the Pennsylvania Dutch have pro- 
duced many professional people, they have been 
successful as a usual thing because they prac- 
ticed their professions among their own kind. 
Practically any of them is, to say the least, pro- 
vincial. 

That in itself is nothing to deplore or be 
ashamed of, but it largely explains the remark- 
able tenacity of the principles and practices of 
hexerei and powwowing: 

Some time ago I began to speculate idly if 
there was not some one thing which was true 
of all the believers in this local witchcraft, some 
one general fact universally applicable which 
might furnish a clue to their basic belief in the 
supernatural powers of their neighbors. 

, Ignorance, the fountainhead of superstition, 


Munich’s Great Museum 


Dom HuGH BEVENOT, O. S. B. 


HEN the foreigner travels to Munich, 

he does so with great expectations,— 
just a trifle tinged with scepticism. For after 
London and Paris, what can the comparatively 
recent capital of just one German state have 
to show in the artistic or scientific line, to make 
the visit worth while? And yet just in these 
respects there certainly are remarkable things 
in Munich. 

A word on the artistic aspect must suffice 
here, for to-day we mean to dwell on the prac- 
tico-scientific side of Munich. On pictures of 
many of the old masters who has not often read 
the puzzling note: “Pinakothek, Munich”? 
Now just as a bibliothek is a bookcase or 
library, so a pinakothek is a picture case, or by 
extension, a*picture gallery. And at Munich 
there is an old one, for pictures up to the seven- 
teenth century, and a new one for those since: 
each building block standing gracefully and 
freely on its own grounds. Paintings by the 
great Catholic master Rubens are particularly 
humerous; but there is also some delightfully 
tender work of Filippo Lippi, especially his An- 
nunciation. There are also in the city other 
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would not do, for they are not all ignorant; 
some of the uneducated are nevertheless very 
intelligent. Consideration of their origin was 
unsatisfactory, for they came from different 
sources. Tradition and environment seemed to 
fit the case superficially, but only superficially. 
It wasn’t satisfying, for there would be a great- 
er defection from the belief every year as edu- 
cation became more general, and this wasn’t 
occurring. 

Then I considered their religion. They have 
embraced many kinds and are, on the whole, a 
most moral and righteous people. They are in- 
cluded in many different sects and have a splen- 
did and worthy reverence for all things con- 
nected with the religious beliefs. 

And then the fact suddenly loomed before 
me like a beacon in a storm—so monumental 
that I had failed to observe it because of its 
very size—that not a single believer in hexerei 
is a Catholic! 


DR. OSCAR VON MILLER 
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MUSEUM AT MUNICH 


ga'leries great and small, public and semi- 
public and any number of artist circles. 

Thus Munich offers great opportunities for 
the student of art; but for the history of science 
it is even more representative in its exhibitions. 


Chief among these stands unrivalled the 
“Deutsches Museum,” an institution that is 
worth studying from many points of view. Take, 
for instance, the way it came into being. Its plan 
was conceived by His Excellency, Dr. Oscar von 
Miller, of thoroughly Catholic family. The von 


Millers indeed have long been on _ intimate 
terms with the Benedictines of Andechs, and 
this Abbey has loaned out for exhibition in the 
new Museum many of its old sundia!s and other 
medieval instruments. Oscar von Miller’s 
grandfather, Ferdinand von Miller, had cast 
the famous bronze statue of Bavaria for the 
Theresa Park of the city, and so _ technical 
knowledge was easily handed down in the 
strong-minded family. In course of time Oscar 
von Miller became architect and electrician and 
then (1884-1890) director of the German Edi- 
son Works. 

One need but glanze at Oscar von Miller’s 
portrait to realize that this is a man of deter- 
mined character. And such a one was needed 

_to conceive and put into execution the great 
project of founding a museum of masterpieces 
of natural and technical sciences, showing sys- 
tematically as in object lessons the various 


stages of scientific 
discovery and engin- 
eering. The project 
when first proposed 
was openly ridiculed 
as impossible, but by 
May 5th, 1905, Oscar 
got a circle of sa- 
vants and technical 
experts to approve 
the idea. Next month 
the expert locomotive 
builder, George 
Krauss, donated 
100,000 marks to- 
wards the project 
and the city gave the 
small island on the 
Isar River as build- 
ing site. The full im- 
portance of the undertaking was then realized 
and government grants up to five million 
marks were made. 

Building was steadily pushed till the great 
war,—but after that catastrophic time it re 
quired all the founder’s mentality of steel to 
save the undertaking from ruin. At last in 
May, 1925, the Museum was thrown open for 
the general public. The building at present 
open is a long rectangle in shape, divided into 
two quadrangles. It is four stories high and 
has 340 showrooms opening on to each other. 
To walk round them all means covering about 
fifteen kilometers (a little over nine miles) ! 

Not only is the quantity of the exhibits very 
great, but one realizes very soon that they have 
been chosen and constructed with extreme care 
so as to be as graphic and practical as possible. 
Thus we have here a model of an Egyptian 
pyramid not only well proportioned, but also so 
made that by turning a handle a quarter of it 
from the top downwards can be made to slide 
down, revealing the inner chambers. Here we 
can dive at our ease into geology and the things 
under the earth; we can see things on the 
earth: Roman roads, Chinese roads and set- 
tions of modern roads with their network of 
piping. Motor-traction and electric appliances 
are too numerous to mention, and flying is rep- 
resented by drawings and models and a real 
live ’plane. 
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The top story is devoted to textiles, paper 
making and writing. Here we find alphabets 
and inscriptions of all kinds and finish up with 
typewriters: a battalion of some seventy, from 
the crudest to the most modern types. Finally 
astronomy crowns it all with the many tele- 
scopes under the cupolas and some hundred 
sundials. There are also large models of various 
observations and quaint old instruments of 
great value, so that altogether one gets a cos- 
mopolitan view of man’s achievements by pa- 
tient examination and use of the wonders God 
has stored in nature. 

A great library is now a building hard by not 
only for the world literature of science, but 
also to house plans and sketches of machinery 
and other scientific documents, great numbers 
of which have already been collected. 
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In the great central hall of honor there are 
statues and medals and large wall medallions of 
men of science. One is glad to note one of 
Blessed Albert the Great, which was presented 
by Cardinal Faulhaber of Munich. So from be- 
ginning to end Catholics are intimately asso- 
ciated with this great and still growing tech- 
nical institution: it is standing evidence that 
Catholics are alive to the needs of the age and 
are “progressive” in the best sense. Let us 
ever remind ourselves and others that Volta and 
Ampére were members of our own trueChurch! 

The grand old man, Oscar von Miller, now 
past 75, is, like Edison, still very much alive. 
Long ago he travelled to New York and entered 
into cordial relations with Edison, who even 
dedicated to him a machine of his.—Two great 
minds to link up two great nations. 














CHURCH OF OUR LADY AND CITY HALL—MUNICH 


Afternoons in Rome 


NANCY BUCKLEY 


NE afternoon the pilgrim takes the elec- 
tric tram to the church of S. Martino in 
Monti and finds it of the highest interest. The 
crypt of the church dates from the time of Con- 
stantine and is said to have been an oratory 
within the Baths of Trojan, dedicated to the 


saints Silvestri and Martino. A new oratory 
was built on the level of the present church in 
A. D. 500. It is now in charge of the Carmelite 
Fathers. 

There are twenty-four ancient columns in the 
nave and the aisles are admirably painted with 
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landscapes of the Campagna. Beneath the 
high altar rests the body of St..Martin, The 
bodies of SS. Fabian, Soterus, and Silvester 
and a great number of martyrs “whose names 
are known to God alone,” and whose remains 
were translated from the Catacombs of St. 
Priscilla are in the Crypt. 


Historical interest centres in the fact that 
Pope Silvester held two Council in 325 and 326 
in this Crypt, at which the Emperor Constan- 
tine was present. In the first, the Arian heresy 
was condemned; in the second, the decrees of 
the Council of Nice were confirmed. A fresco 
in the left aisle of the upper Church commem- 
orates these events. 

Leaving here, the pilgrim takes a convenient 
tram to the Basilica of S. Croce in Gerusa- 
lemme. This site was once occupied by the 
palace of the Empress Helena, mother of Con- 
stantine. She adapted as a church one of the 
halls of the Palace to receive the large relic of 
the true Cross brought by her from Jerusalem. 
The church was restored by various Popes, and 
finally modernized to its present form by Bene- 
dict XIV. Little is left of the old edifice save 
the underground chapel of St. Helena, and the 
medizval tower. The nave is divided from the 
aisles by eight large columns of granite. Be- 
neath the high altar in a large urn of green 
basalt are the bodies of SS. Anastasius and 
Caesarius, martyrs. The splendid frescoes in 
the ceiling represent the finding of the Holy 
Cross by St. Helena. 

The relic of the true Cross is the largest por- 
tion of the Sacred Wood in the world. In the 
great treasury of relics there is also the Title 
that had been fixed on the Cross, and one of the 
Sacred Nails. The Title bears the inscription 
in Hebrew, Greek and Latin: “Jesus of Naz- 
areth, King of the Jews.” 

Other precious relics are two of the Sacred 
Thorns and the finger of St. Thomas which 
touched our Savior’s wounds. Deeply im- 
pressed by these sacred relics of the Passion, 
the pilgrim venerates them on his knees with 
an intense feeling of emotion in his heart. 


A staircase leads to the underground chapel 
_ of St. Helena. An inscription tells the pilgrim 
that the floor was strewn with earth brought 
from Calvary by St. Helena. Women are al- 
lowed to enter this chapel but once a year, i. e., 
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on March 20, but during the Anno Santo, on 
account of the great number of pilgrims, this 
restriction was removed. The privilege of say- 
ing Mass at its altar is reserved to the Pope and 
the Cardinal of the Holy Cross. On Good Fri- 
day the exposition of the relics is most im- 
pressive, and the deep tolling of the bell adds to 
the solemnity of the occasion. With a short but 
fervent prayer before the Holy Cross which 
bore the Savior of the World, the pilgrim de. 
parts. ; 

Having still a precious half hour before din- 
ner, he hastens to the church of St. Agatha dei 
Goti, built on a narrow street, Via Mazzarini. 
It was erected in the year A. D. 472, but the 
only evidences to-day of its antiquity are twelve 
granite columns and the mosaic pavement. The 
church now belongs to the Irish College, and 
possesses one great Irish treasure, the heart 
of Daniel O’Connell. The monument contains 
the heart of O’Connell, who died at Genoa on 
his way to the Eternal City, bequeathed his 
body to Ireland, his soul to God, and his heart 
to Rome. He is represented at the bar of the 
British House of Commons when he refused to 
take the anti-Catholic declaration, in these re 
markable words: “I at once reject this decla- 
ration; half of it I believe to be untrue, and the 
rest I know to be false.” Erected by Charles 
Bianconi, the faithful friend of the immortal 
liberator, and of Ireland, the land of his adop- 
tion. 

A silent prayer for the soul of this great 
patriarch and then the pilgrim realizes that he 
must make a quick return to his “pensione” if 
he wishes to be greeted with a smile by his 
genial Italian host. 

ok * * * * 


The visitor to Rome becomes a very miser of 
his precious hours. Yet quite generously he 
spends a whole afternoon in visiting two of the 
oldest and most interesting sanctuaries in the 
city: S. Clemente and S. Pudenziana. 

S. Clemente is situated at the foot of the 
Coelian Hill in the Via di S. Giovanni. This 
church is supposed to have been the home of 
St. Clement, the disciple of St. Peter and third 
successor to the Papacy, and a fellow-laborer 
of St. Paul. The church was destroyed by fire 
in 1084 and on the buried ruins, Pascal II built 
the present edifice on a higher level of the road. 
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Clement IX commissioned Carlo Fontana to re- 
store it to its present form. 

The choir is in front of the high altar and its 
marble balustrades and pulpits restored by the 
Pope bear his monogram. In an urn beneath a 
high altar are the bodies of St. Clement and St. 
Ignatius of Antioch. The magnificent mosaics 
in the apse are full of mystic meaning and 
poetic imagination. The Chapel of the Passion 
was frescoed by Masaccio. It was under this 
master that Raphael, Leonardo, and Michel- 
angelo studied, and they generously acknowl- 
edged that they acquired from him the highest 
instruction in their art. 

The entrance to the lower church is through 
the sacristy. Much that we find here is of sur- 
passing interest to the Christian archeologist. 
Beneath this lower church stands a third struc- 
ture discovered in 1867, and possibly a part of 
the house of St. Clement. An altar and other 
relics found here show us that this ancient 
church was used as a temple of Mithras. Be- 
ing overflooded with water, this part of the 
church is seldom visited. Thus at St. Clement 
the pilgrim visits three distinct edifices: first 
the lowest, a partician mansion of the first cen- 
tury; then an ancient church of the twelfth 
century; and then the present church of the 
twelfth century. 


The church of St. Pudenziana is in the Via 
Urbana. Extraordinary interest attaches to 
this church. It is one of the most ancient 
churches in Rome and the title of “The Cradle 
of the Christian Church” has been worthily be- 
stowed on it. It was originally the home and 
senatorial palace of Pudens, and here St. Peter 
lived and exercised his sacred office for several 
years. Pudens, son of the elder Pudens, had 
two daughters, Pudenzia and Praxedes, who 
are well known for their heroic charity to the 
poor and their zeal in gathering up the blood 
of the martyrs and saving their bodies from 
desecration. It is to the memory of the young- 
er daughter that this church was erected. 

The pilgrim descends by two flights of stairs 
to the level of the church. The interior con- 
sists of a nave with aisles containing side chap- 
els. Here are the magnficent mosaics of the 
ninth century, considered the finest of this 
period. Under the altar in the chapel of St. 
Peter is preserved a portion of the wooden 
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portable altar upon which the Prince of the 
Apostles offered the Holy Sacrifice while he 
lived here. Here also may be seen an ancient 
wall, in which the remains of three thousand 
martyrs were buried by St. Pudenzia. It was 
in this church that the first converts met for 
prayers, and by day and by night hymns of 
praise resounded within these sacred walls. 
Many pagans were baptized here. The pave- 
ments of the original house of Pudens may be 
seen. Over these, the feet of St. Peter, swift in 
the quest for souls for his Divine Master, 
passed many times. 

The pilgrim is indeed on holy ground and, 
falling on his knees, breathes a prayer to the 
great saint upon whom as upon a rock the 
Church was built, and to whom was given the 
keys of the Kingdom of heaven. 


Stars that Guide 
(Continued from page 203) 


but his burning words were inspired by the 
Master—Whom he learned to love even as Nel- 
ly loved Him, and who had kept her promise so 
loyally; a promise that sprang from a grate- 
ful heart. 


Holy Communion is a spiritual-tissue build- 
er. 


Saint Monica’s Answer 
GracE McKINSTRY 


“O God, I pray my dear son may not sail 

To Italy; he must not part from me, 

For should Augustine go, my hope must fail 
That he will turn in penitence to Thee! ; 
Let not my prayer of years go unfulfilled,” 
Prayed Monica,—not knowing what God willed. 


For, though Augustine secretly left home 
Without consent from Monica, her prayer 

Was answered. Heaven sent him thus to Rome, 
To Italy,—for he heard Ambrose there. 
Repenting, learning, turning toward the Truth, 
A changed Augustine crushed the sins of youth. 


So, what she longed for most for him occurred:— 
Her son’s conversion. Prayer in full accord 

With righteousness will never go unheard. 

Then trust the way of answering to the Lord; 
God, in denying our short-sighted scheme, 

May grant the blessing sooner than we dream! 
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A “Massing Priest’’ Comes Home 


MARY MUIR 


E Catholics live in such close touch with 

heavenly things, and the ordering of 
our ways so often bears the mark of God, that 
in things supernatural we find no difficulty in 
belief. Faith being to us even a stronger facul- 
ty than reason, yet we live in a pagan age, in a 
world that loves scepticism and darkness better 
than the light of faith. It is, therefore, good 
for us to ponder over those saintly lives which 
give us clear evidence of the supernatural. 

Among these, whose life has been attested 
holy by the Church, raising his name to that of 
her glorious role of “Blessed,” is a secular 
priest, John Southworth, and it seems as if God 
meant him to be an almost startling proof to 
this present generation of English-speaking 
people of the supernatural. 

Born in the year 1592, he was to be called by 
his Master to labor, and rally the fainting 
forces of his own English people during those 
dark penal years, when England was to be 
saturated with the blood of her own sons and 
daughters. 

After studying for the priesthood in Flan- 
ders, Father John Southworth was ordained in 
1618, and in the following year started his mis- 
sionary life on English soil. From that time 
his soul was to experience the horrors of the 
“Reformation” which was to deluge the soil 
about Tyburn’s tree with the blood of the Eng- 
lish martyrs—and thus it was that amidst 
strife and warfare was to walk one whose sole 
object was to preach the gospel of the Lord of 
Peace. For six years Father John Southworth 
worked in England. Then he was arrested and 
condemned to death—however—some think 
by the intercession of some Catholic Sovereign, 
he was reprieved, though not released, being 
confined within the walls of Lancaster Castle. 

He was evidently confined in this prison for 
a year or more, for history records that a year 
later, as the Jesuit martyr, Edmund Arrow- 
‘smith, went forth to die for Christ, Father 
Southworth watched for him at his prison 
window, and as the holy Jesuit passed on his 
way to death, gave him the last absolution. 


That he had still to contend with enmity, we 
find proof, for between the years 1630 and 
1636, in the various prison lists the name of 
Southworth occurs — sometimes in Westmin- 
ster, sometimes in Southwark, in the Clink 
prison. However, vengeance was crying to the 
skies, and in 1636 London, for its sins, was to 
be scourged by the horrors of the terrible 
plague, and Father Southworth was given the 
charge of the plague stricken of Westminster. 
Like a rose he was to give forth the sweetness 
of God upon that truly desert land, laid bare 
with the terror of that truly awful disease. 
Some estimate the death roll of the plague vic- 
tims at over 58,000. 

Bravely he ministered to these poor stricken 
souls, courting death often by anointing their 
diseased senses, and fearing not the infection 
which it often meant to lay Viaticum upon their 
parched and fevered tongues or to hear their 
confessions said with a breath saturated with 
the dreaded germs. Gentle, sympathetic, kind, 
he was loved by his flock. England, arrogant 
with pride, was to be blinded to the charms of 
one so Christlike, and for his good work he was 
to receive no other reward than “a more strict 
confinement in prison.” 

After this we have no definite record of his 
life until 1654, but it seems probable that he 
spent those years in Westminster, working as 
best he could for the salvation of souls, for 
which his soul seemed ever afire with zeal. 

On the night of June 19th, 1654, pursuivants 
broke into his dwelling, and “finding in his 
chamber all the requisites necessary for the 
celebration of Mass, to which he intrepidly 
owned, they compelled him to get up and car- 
ried him off a prisoner.” 

Father John Southworth had thus confessed 
himself, a Massing Priest. This was consid- 
ered crime enough, and he was condemned to 
be hanged at the place of execution until he was 
half dead. Then his head was to be cut off, and 
the rest of his members, divided into four 
parts, were to be fixed to the four usual points 
of the city. This terrible sentence on an old 
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man of sixty-two! was what England then 
considered the just sentence for the crime of 
saying Mass. “It is the‘Mass that matters!” 
That was what the reformers thought. It was 
also what Father John Southworth thought— 
and for this—the Mass—that he cheerfully laid 
down his life. 

This sentence was actually carried out on 
June 28th, 1654. It was thundering, and it 
rained, we are told, as the holy Martyr was 
dragged through the mud to Tyburn. 

After the martyrdom, some pious hands had 
collected together the severed head and mem- 
bers of Father John Southworth’s body, these 
were embalmed, and stitched together and sent 
across the sea to Douay for safe-keeping. Here 
the body was honored and treasured as a great 
relic for a hundred years, until France was 
also to be saturated with the fury and blood of 
the Revolution, which made hideous even the 
streets of Paris itself with the streams of blood 
of priest and prince, noblemen and peasants. 

The Fathers of Douay College, therefore, 
fearing some disaster to their treasure, caused 
its burial in the most profound secrecy. So 
deeply was this secret guarded that when the 
college passed into other hands, they knew not 
of its existence—until our own time, in 1927, 
some working diggers came across by mere 
chance this coffin containing the body. 
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On May Ist of the past year it was brought 
“home” once more to Westminster—that part 
of England so dear to the Martyr’s heart. There 
it was enshrined in the Red Mass Vestments 
for a martyr’s feast in the chapel of the Eng- 
lish Martyrs in Westminster Cathedral. Into 
this good ground of Westminster God sowed 
good seed, and it has already brought forth 
precious fruits, watered by the blood of mar- 
tyrdom. ' 

We, reading his life story, must gain an in- 
crease of confidence in God, and we who are 
fortunate enough to be able to kneel down by 
the side of the body of this His faithful servant 
can feel he is not very far away from us, and 
as we gaze upon that form that still bears the 
glorious scars of Tyburn’s tree and rope, we 
can feel that his spirit still revisits the earthly 
place where he helped the plague stricken and 
dying. And that he will still help us, stricken 
with the worse plague of our own weak faith, 
and sinfulness, and in asking for his help, we-— _ 
who love the Mass—should pray that the name 
of this great martyr for the Mass should soon 
be added to the roll of the canonized! It was 
for the Mass Father John Southworth died, and 
perhaps there are many of us to-day who would 
have been enemies of the Mass, had not Father 
John Southworth died that we might believe in 
the Mass—and live! 


Spiritual Conferences for College Men 


BURTON CONFREY 


(Continued) 


ANY students speak of Our Lady as their 

best friend and burn candles in her hon- 
or at the Grotto, a replica of that at Lourdes, 
when seeking her aid—in conditional examina- 
tions, for instance, as one youth’s journal re- 
veals. He did not forget to return for thanks- 
giving when she helped him, either. Recom- 
mended readings deepen these impressions. In 
the Annals of Lourdes (published on the Cam- 
pus) they read of “The Spirit of Mary” (39: 
187ff.) and in imitation of her humility con- 
sider becoming “a slave of Mary.” As one 
student expressed it, “I grovel at the feet of 
Our Lady imploring her to notice me.” The 


Annals for January, 1921, (37 :83ff.), presents 
the story of Peter Keriolet, the great penitent 
of Brittany, as part of an unusual sermon on 
mother. The wearing of her medals, the Mirac- 
ulous Medal Almanac, the Rosary Devotions 
daily throughout October, the May Devotions, 
the Saturday Mass, the novenas to the Blessed 
Virgin throughout the year, St. Alphonsus’ 
Visits to the Blessed Sacrament and to the 
Blessed Virgin, Father Donnelly’s Meditations 
on.the Mysteries of the Rosary (I. C. Truth 
Society), Alice Darton’s His Mother, and all 
that sort of thing bears in on the growing mind 
the necessity of becoming a knight of Our 
Lady. 
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We distribute this type of leaflet-—the Con- 
fraternity of the Immaculate Conception has its 
headquarters on the Campus. 


THE SECRET OF SANCTITY—CONSECRATION TO 
MARY 


There is but one road to Heaven; it 
leads to Jesus through Mary. We there- 
fore beg our Associate Members to never 
fail in their loving duty of offering them- 
selves daily without reserve to our Im- 
maculate Mother. 


Let us Unite as one heart in saying each 
morning this act of Consecration: 

“My Queen, my Mother, I give myself 
entirely to thee; and to show my devotion 
to thee I consecrate to thee this day my 
eyes, my ears, my mouth, my heart, my 
whole being without reserve. Wherefore, 
good Mother, as I am thy own, keep me, 
guard me as thy property and thy posses- 
session,” 

As the end and object of the Confrater- 
nity of the Immaculate Conception is to 
draw all men and women into a sacred 
Union for the furtherance of devotion to 
the Immaculate Heart of Mary, we remind 
each associate and all those who wish to 
practice special devotion to Mary to re- 
member their duty in Christian charity of 
doing all they can to further this devotion 
among their friends and neighbors. 


Let us all Love Mary more. 


It is gratifying to know that some young 
people know the solace of a visit to the Blessed 
Sacrament and the efficacy of an appeal to the 
Seat of Wisdom, Our Lady of Good Succor, 
Our Mother of Perpetual Help, when anxious 
about their affairs—temporal or spiritual. 


Men in general are so taken up with 
thinking about their affairs in the world 
that they have very little time to spend 
thinking about God. They are not aware 
of the fact that if it wasn’t for God they 
wouldn’t possess any temporal affairs to 
worry about. 


Usually when the men are in a perplex- 
ing situation and have little hope of get- 
ting out of a certain deal with profit, they 
become extremely pious and pray longing- 
ly to God for help; but how can they ex- 
pect assistance from God now? When they 
were so busily engaged in temporal affairs 
they never paid a visit to the Church. 

It is a very good policy for both men and 
women to visit Our Lord as often as they 
can, even if they might lose some time, 
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since we never know when we will need the 
assistance of God. 


ARE YOU EVER DISCOURAGED? 


I cannot imagine any human peing so 
perfect that he would not at sometime or 
other be discouraged. Where do you go 
for consolation? Perhaps you tried people, 
whom you trusted; perhaps you read 
books, or took a walk. Did you find that 
nothing seemed to take away the ache and 
heaviness of heart which you experienced 
when you were in that state of mind? 

It is only natural that those sources of 
consolation did not bring you comfort, for 
there is but one place where discourage- 
ment is conquered. That place is close to 
the Tabernacle where we meet the author 
of solace, God. 

But you cannot pray when your heart is 
full; and since the church is a place to 
pray, why go there? 

It is true the church is a house of 
prayer, but did you know that silence in 
the presence of God is an act of prayer? 
Sometimes, God sends you discouragement 
just to get you to come to Him. Remem- 
ber He told us, “Come to Me all you, who 
are heavily burdened, and I will refresh 
you.” He watches you pass by His house 
day after day. You are so busy, that you 
haven’t time to greet Him as you hurry by. 
Back of that little golden door on the altar, 
a heart burning with love waits day and 
night for you to come. You will not go 
when your heart is happy; so God sends 
discouragement for He wants to be your 
friend. 

You do not need to say a single prayer 
while you are inchurch. The one essential 
thing is your presence there. All you need 
to do is to sit or to kneel and look at the 
Tabernacle door. Surely God, who is all- 
wise, and who has power to read the inner- 
most secrets of our hearts, will consider 
such an act, an expression of love. Your 
very silence will speak to Him; and after 
a while, the weight of your sorrow will 
lighten. You will find yourself talking to 
Him in a way you never thought possible. 
You will leave the church strengthened, 
consoled, for you will nave left, at the feet 
of your Friend, the burden which seemed 
so heavy to bear alone. 


“And Mary kept all these words, pondering 
them in her heart”—Luke 2:19. 


All these words! From the midnight 
scene on down through the thirty years, - 
there was so much that shone in His ac- 
tions, so much that fell from His divine 
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lips, thoughts and words teeming with wis- 
dom and truth, with knowledge and live, 
that one stands awed in thought of them. 
Did our Blessed Mother sometimes feel 
overwhelmed with “all these words”? The 
Scripture does not say; but it does men- 
tion that she was pondering them, that is, 
she quietly thought them over and over 
within her heart. Not that they should be 
dormant there, for with Mary it was, in- 
deed, as our dear Savior on one occasion 
made mention to His Apostles as they 
stood about Him, “Out of the heart, the 
mouth speaketh.” So “all these words” 
were reflected in her, from her heart they 
came forth, first, to shine in her own life, 
then in her personal contact with othefs. 
Just why I should have these thoughts, 
to-night, I cannot say, unless it be that I 
too feel that there has been so much given 
me during these weeks to ponder in my 
heart. Not the cold facts that make for 
greater knowledge—these had to be given 
and they were worth while—rather, the 
little touches that came in between, the 
messages sent out to reach down into the 


_ heart and soul, the inner man, that he 


might thereby be inspired to lift himself to 
higher endeavors, to greater earnestness 
of purpose. 

Like Mary, I too shall ponder “all these 
words” and in the coming months when 
moments of weariness and of faltering 
come, “as come they will,” they shall be a 
inspiration. : 


The Grotto is a favorite stopping place on 
the way to and from classes or meals or strolls. 


We are all familiar with the passage in 
the Imitation of Christ: “Here we some- 
times cease from labor and enjoy the con- 
solation of our friends.” These words may 
well apply to the hour or so between sup- 
per and Benediction at Notre Dame, a time 
which seems to have been selected by 
unanimous consent for a little relaxation 
after the arduous work of the day; there 
are not many who cannot be prevailed up- 
on to take a walk at this hour. 


The shrine with its lighted candles may 
be seen at a great distance shining as a 
beacon, which in very truth it is. Pictures 
like this remain in the minds of Mary’s 
clients after they have been scattered to 
their various homes; they go back to 

hem in spirit when they can no longer 
visit them in body. 


Many papers ascribe the lighted tapers to a 
variety of reasons, including that the Confer- 
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ences may be successful in interesting students 
in the things of God. On the morning of their 
First Communion, two students made an hour’s 
visit in the Grotto before the 5:15 Mass. That 
the vigil lights help others, statements such as 
“The Grotto at Christmas” reveal. 


After dusk last evening we went for our 
last walk around the lake for the year. 
When we approached the Grotto, the flick- 
ering candles made us think of the Crib. 
What the association was I am not certain 
because it was only after reviewing the 
beauty of the Grotto in imagination that I 
recalled what we heard‘at a recent con- 
ference about practising the presence of 
God—one phase of which was seeing Him 
all about us. 

Both candle stands gleamed with the 
numerous venerations, thanksgivings, as- 
pirations, and petitions represented by the 
flames. Possibly because the brow of the 
Grotto overhangs the cave, we thought of 
the manger. Possibly we were happy to 
feel that were there-no room for the Holy 
Family, the wavering warmth of the can- 
dles beckoned them. Possibly it were bet- 
ter not to push the semblance too far. We 
know, at least. that we both accepted the 
suggestion and went to the Chapel to add 
to our five-mile journey to Bethlehem. 


(To be Continued) 


Christ is repelled from some hearts, because 
He finds there the kiss of Judas awaiting Him. 


Thoughts 


WINNIE LYNCH ROCKETT 


“Our thoughts are like soft shadows,” said a child, 
And laughed: “I wonder where they go!” 
“To God, for nothing ever dies, my dear,” 
The mother answered, speaking low 
And watching, as an awed look swept across 
The blanched face of the little maid, 
Who whispered: “All our thoughts go up to God— 
To God.... Oh, Mother, I’m afraid!” 


Birthday Greetings to Mary 


Sr. M. Lucy, O. S. B. 


°T is thy Birthday, Mary-Mother! 
Heaven’s high feast to Jesus-Brother! 
Longed-for day to Love Eternal, 
Dreaded day to Hate Infernal! 

Mother Darling, Mother Sweetest, 
Thou our Life and Hope completest, 
Dearest Gift of Power Divine— 

God’s own Mother.... Mother mine! 
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Notes of Interest 


Miscellaneous 


—The Catholic Telegraph of Cincinnati, the oldest 
Catholic paper west of the Alleghanies, is celebrating 
its hundredth anniversary. The centenary edition bears 
the date of July 9, 1931.—In the century of its exist- 
ence The Telegraph has, according to its own confes- 
sion, changed its location more than twenty-five’ times 
in the city of its birth; but since August 15, 1866, it 
has received mail at Lock Box 240 in the Cincinnati 
post-office——For many years this, now century-old, yet 
thriving weekly, which shows no signs of senility, eked 
out a rather precarious existence. By the end of 1897, 
due, no doubt, to the panic and subsequent hard times 
of the nineties, the life of the Telegraph seemed doomed 
to “quick consumption.” At this critical moment med- 
ical aid was summoned. Thomas P. Hart, Ph. D., 
M. D., who was practicing medicine at the time, was 
called in to administer restoratives. On Feb. 7, 1898, 
Dr. Hart became editor, a position he has successfully 
maintained ever since. With careful nursing new blood 
began to pulsate and the weakened organ took on a new 
lease of life until now it is one of our best, most vig- 
orous, and successful weeklies. Congratulations to the 
genial editor of the venerable, yet virile, Catholic week- 
ly of Cincinnati. Ad multos Annos! May it outlive 
many centuries to come in its apostolic work! 

—According to a survey made by the Educational 
Department of the N. C. W. C. there were 18,906 boys 
and young men enrolled in our minor and major semi- 
naries in the United States during the past year pre- 
paring for the priesthood. This is an increase of 1590 
over the survey of 1928. There are ninety-eight major 
seminaries and ninety minor seminaries. 

—Mother Mary Theodore; foundress and superior 
general of the Handmaids of the Most Pure Heart of 
Mary, a community of colored women, died on July 
14th in St. Mary’s Convent, 8 East 131st St., New 
York. The sisterhood, which was founded in 1918 for 
missionary work among colored children, now numbers 
twenty-two professed sisters, ten novices, nine postu- 
lants, and ten aspirants. The strenuous labors of con- 
ducting a soup kitchen for the poor during the past 
winter are thought to be responsible for her death. 

—wWhat is said to be the world’s largest locomotive, 
a monster 100 feet long and weighing 400 tons, was 
constructed recently for the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
When put to the test, this engine pulled a train that 
was over a mile and a third long—a weight of 7,961 
tons—for a distance of 128.7 miles in five hours and 
forty-five minutes, 

—Sudden deaths among the clergy has long since 
passed into a proverb. (Subitanea mors est clericorum 
sors—Sudden death is the lot of the clergy.) Since our 
last issue of THE GRAIL the following cases have come 
under the observation of the writer of these notes: The 
Rev. A. J. Van Helden was stricken with apoplexy 


while celebrating Mass at Rice Lake, Wis. In falling 
his head struck the altar with such force as to fracture 
the skull. Death followed an hour later.—The Rev. A. 
Ludlow, pastor of Holy Innocents’ Church, New York, 
passed away suddenly on June 18th. His mother, who 
is 92 years of age, survives him.—The Rev. Pius Bihl- 
meyer, O. S. B., of Beuron, Germany, died in the rail- 
way station at Freiburg, Baden.—The Rev. Francis J, 
Gallagher died while attending the retreat at Belmont, 
N. C.—The Rev. Mathias H. Weiland, of Dubois, 
Indiana, died in his chair on July 20th—The Rey, 
Leonard Kapsner, O. S. B., of St. John’s Abbey, Col- 
legeville, Minn., passed away suddenly on July 23. 

—A spiritual retreat was given at the Franciscan 
Laymen’s Retreat House, Mayslake, IIl., towards the 
end of June for the boy scouts of the Archdiocese of 
Chicago. There were 2,200 scouts in attendance. The Rt. 
Rev. Bishop Sheil, fifty priests, and 105 scout leaders 
and other officials made up the camp staff. During 
the exercises the boys were housed in tents. 

—Dr. D. U. McGuire, editor of The Baptist, an ot- 
ficial publication of the Northern Baptist Convention, 
declared in an address before the ministers assembled 
in Immanuel Baptist Church, Chicago, that approxi- 
mately 14,000 out of 32,000 Baptist ministers of the 
country were out of employment. Come back to the 
Church of God, Brothers, where the supply doesn't 
meet the demand. 

—The annual convention of the Catholic Hospital 
Association of the United States and Canada was held 
at St. Paul in June. It was revealed that in 433 
hospitals out of 655, which had replied to a question- 
naire as to the number of non-Catholics served, 51 per 
cent of the patients were not Catholics. Moreover, in 
255 hospitals 1,370 conversions were reported. The 
Catholic Directory lists 642 Catholic hospitals in the 
United States. 

—tThe corner stone of the new mother house of the 
Foreign Mission Sisters of St. Dominic at Maryknoll, 
N. Y., was laid on June 22, Auxiliary Bishop Dunn of 
New York officiating. This sisterhood has had a re 
markable growth, increasing from three members in 
1912 to more than 400 in 1931. 

—A great disaster occurred at Pittsburgh on the 
night of July 24th when fire broke out and destroyed 
the home of the aged at Pittsburgh. The Little Sisters 
of the Poor, who conducted the home, made heroie 
efforts to rescue their charges. Despite all their efforts 
thirty-nine inmates met death and more than 200 others 
were placed in various hospitals of the city. The origin 
of the fire is unknown. 


Benedictine 


—The venerable Abbey of Montserrat in Spain is 
celebrating its 900th anniversary. Before the miraci- 
lous statue of Our Lady of Montserrat centuries age 
knelt Ignatius of Loyola at the beginning of his eo 
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version. There he left his sword. It was while he was 
in the solitude of Manresa, ngar this renowned Abbey, 
that he wrote the spiritual exercises now famous the 
world over. 

—Father Alban Rudroff, O. S. B., who was born at 
Richfountain, Mo., Jan. 6, 1847, and who went to St. 
Benedict’s Abbey, Atchison, Kan., in 1862, celebrated 
Solemn High Mass on June 30th, the occasion of his 
diamond jubilee as priest. Father Alban has seen St. 
Benedict’s grow from a struggling Priory on the west- 
ern frontier (with two priests, one cleric, three lay 
brothers) to a community of 117 members. At his 
advent St. Benedict’s College was in its infancy with 
only a handful of students. The same institution now 
has about 500 enrolled. 

—The Rev. Modestus Wirtner, O. S. B., of St. Vin- 
cent’s Archabbey, who is pastor of the Daisytown par- 
ish at Johnstown, Pa., celebrated at the Archabbey on 
July 11th the fiftieth anniversary of his religious pro- 
fession. Father Modestus, who is a member of the 
American Entomological Association, the American 
Association of Advanced Sciences, and the Cambria 
Historical Society, is considered an eminent authority 
on Indian civilization in Cambria County and is the 
author of the best history of the red men in that county 
and in western Pennsylvania. 

—The Rev. Amandus de Bruyn, O. S. B., a monk of 
St. Andrew’s Abbey near Bruges in Belgium, who was 
superior of the mission house of St. John at Mukabe 
Kasari in the Prefecture Apostolic of Katanga in 
Africa, was stricken with apoplexy and died on July 
10th in his fifty-eighth year. He was professed as a 
religious on July 22, 1903, and was ordained on April 
18, 1908.—Twenty-eight priests, seven brothers, and 
two oblates of St. Andrew’s Abbey are laboring in the 
Prefecture of Katanga in the Belgian Congo in 
Africa. This Prefecture has been subject to St. An- 
drew’s since 1910. 

—Father Leonard Kapsner, O. S. B., of St. John’s 
Abbey, died of heart failure on July 23. Besides the 
community at St. John’s, a brother and three nephews, 
all priests in the same abbey, are left to mourn his sud- 
den passing. 


Our Sioux Indian Missions 
(Continued from page 228) 


one, and our coal bills, though plenty large, were not 
so big but we were able to meet them, thanks to our 
good friends. 

“One good lady wrote last week and promised to send 
a shower of small articles: wash cloths, tooth brushes, 
Soap, tooth paste, stockings, etc.” 

The above is a capital idea. As the children will be 
back in school this month, would it not be a fine idea 
for each reader to make up a little parcel—say, a piece 
of soap, a towel, wash cloth, tooth brush and a tube of 
tooth paste, and send it for some child at the school? 
Two hundred such parcels will be needed; how many 
will send them? Address at top of Mission Page. 
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ST. PAUL’S MISSION 


Marty has obtained the services of Lieutenant John 
Scanlon, who has been taking care of Father Flana- 
gan’s boys at Omaha. He is to take charge of the 
older Indian boys and give them a moderated military 
training, which will be very beneficial to them. 


The Northwestern Public Service Co. is extending 
its wires to Marty. As soon as everything is completed, 
St. Paul’s can shut down its engines, which are nearly 
worn out. 


Brother January Huber, O. S. B., who is seventy-six 
years old, has returned to his beloved Indians. He 
spent the early years of his religious life among In- 
dians, going. to the reservation more than fifty years 
ago, and now after thirty years’ absence he comes 
back from the monastery at St. Meinrad, where he 
served the community as tinner and in other capacities. 
His health is still fairly good, and he enjoys taking the 
Indian boys about with him, doing odd jobs about the 
Mission. He is a tinsmith, and can repair anything 
in the line of cooking and dairy utensils, or tubs and 
things about the laundry. 

The Mission tries to help out unemployed Indians 
whenever possible. There are now eight Indians work- | 
ing on the Mission farm. Some do regular field work, 
while others repair the pasture and farm fences. 


May 14th was First Communion Day. Sixty-six 
little Indian children received their First Communion. 
The charity bundles of our benefactors made it possible 
for these happy children to have nice suits and white 
dresses with veils, for this occasion. The joy that they 
brought to these little ones will be returned to them 
many times over. Nor were these benefactors forgot- 
ten in the prayers of those who received the Divine 
Guest into their souls for the first time. 

Now that school is again taking up, let us send Fa- 
ther Sylvester some pencils, tablets, erasers, pens, etc., 
—anything needed in school. He will be grateful for 
it. 


THOSE WHO SENT TIN FOIL, ROSARIES, 
MEDALS, ETC. 


Mrs. Barbara Ascherl, Brooklyn; Agnes De Witt. 
Chicago; Donor, Cincinnati; B. Smyth, Phila.; A. 
J. Schiffer, Wheeling, W. Va.; R. Kub, Hamilton, 0.; 
Delia Mullin, N. Y. C.; Delia Nowak, Chicago; Lottie 
V. Tatar, Chicago; Mrs. F. J. Mohrman, St. Louis; 
Mrs. A. S. Heitlinger, Leavenworth, Kans.; Mrs. 
Laura B. Schulz, New Orleans; Miss S. Salomon, 
Sweickley, Pa.; Mrs. T. Monahan, Brooklyn; Mrs 
Buckley, Brooklyn; St. Anthony’s Hospital, Hays, 
Kans.; Mrs. R. E. Perkins, Minneapolis; Mrs. A. 
Gatto, Louisville; Frances Hue, Pittsburgh; G. 
O’Halloran, Indianapolis; Miss Frances Petraske, 
Chicago; Mrs. Cath. Schneider, Madison, Ind. May 
God bless them! 

(Continued on page 238) 
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RULES FOR THE QUESTION BOX 


Questions must be placed on a separate piece of pa- 
per used for that purpose only. : 

All questions must be written plainly and on one 
side of the paper. : 

No name need be signed to the question. f 

Questions of a general and public nature only will 
be answered; particular cases and questions should 
be taken to pastor or confessor. ’ 

No questions will be answered by mail; 
swers cannot be given in this column. ; 

All questions will be answered in the order received. 

Send questions to THE GrarL, St. Meinrad, Ind. 


special an- 


Note: The editor of this column finds it necessary 
to again give his readers a note which was published 
at the head of the KweEERY KORNER column in the issue 
of April, 1929. To quote in full: “The editor of 
KwEeEryY Korner takes this opportunity to tell his ques- 
tioners that particular marriage cases cannot readily 
be answered in this department. General questions 
concerning the teaching of the Church on marriage will 
gladly be answered. But, in order to safely answer in 
public a question concerning a particular marriage 
case, the editor would have to know every detail con- 
cerning the persons themselves and concerning the mar- 
riage itself. For example: were the parties both un- 
baptized or baptized and when and by whom; where 
did the marriage take place and when and before 
whom; and what was every detail of that former mar- 
riage? etc., etc. It is therefore desirable that ques- 
tioners take particular marriage cases to their pastors 
or their confessors. KWEERY KORNER will gladly an- 
swer general matrimonial questions; but cannot con- 
sider particular cases.” 

It is to be hoped that this note will answer the pres- 
ent questioners from Syracuse, N. Y., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and Terre Haute, Ind. 





When I attended a certain academy some years ago 
one of the Sisters was known as Sister Ynez. Is that 
the name of a Saint?—Camden, N. J. 

Yes. Ynez is just a variant of Inez, which, in turn, 
is but another form of Agnes. 


Is Sunday a holy day of obligation? If not, what és 
the difference between a holy day of obligation and 
Sunday?—Jersey City, N. J. 

Sunday is called the Lord’s Day and is observed in 
accordance with the third commandment of God, which 
demands that one day of the week be given over to the 
Lord. On that day all are obliged to abstain from 
servile labor and are commanded by the Church to at- 
tend the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. The six days of 
the year upon which fall respectively the feasts of the 
Circumcision, the Ascension, the Assumption, All 
Saints, the Immaculate Conception, and the Nativity 
are set aside by the Church to be observed the same as 
Sunday and are called holy days of obligation. 


As Catholics are we allowed to consult such an 
authority as Evangeline Adams in regard to horo- 
scopes, character analysis, and year forecasts?— 
. Duluth, Minn. 

As Catholics you are not allowed to consult such an 
authority. This falls under the same general heading 
as consulting fortune tellers, clairvoyants, palmists, 
tea-leaf readers, etc. All such actions are forbidden by 
your catechism. 


Recently in a sermon I heard a priest use the ez- 
pression “sacred and profane history”; what does that 
mean?—Kansas City, Mo. 

The expression is one often used and warranted. It 
draws a clean-cut distinction between the account of 
events purely secular or mundane, known as “profane” 
history, and the account of events having to do with 
the spiritual realm, known as “sacred” history. In this 
connection the word “profane” does not bear a stigma, 
but is used merely in contrast to the word “sacred.” 


Is there a Saint Olga and when is her feast?—Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

Saint Olga was the wife of Igor I of Russia. She 
became a convert to the Catholic Church when 75 years 
of age. For eleven years after her conversion she led 
a most saintly life and was a great benefactor of the 
Church. She died in the year 969 and her feast is 
celebrated on July 11th. 


I have often heard the word “martyrology” used. 
What does it really mean?—New York, N. Y. 

The editor of this column can do no better in answer- 
ing your query than to quote the definition of “mar- 
tyrology” given by Van Der Stappen, a recognized 
authority: “A martyrology, in virtue of the very = 
is the same as a treatise of witnesses; for the wo 
“martyr” signifies a “witness,” because the martyrs 
of Christ testified their faith by their blood and many 
other Saints did the same by their confession. There- 
fore a martyrology is a catalogue of Saints, with a 
brief eulogy of each added, and disposed in such a way 
that the memories of all are recounted on the proper 
Feast Day of each Saint.” 


Is Lydia a Saint’s name or a derivation of one? If 
so, can you please give any facts concerning the Saint's 
life or virtue?—Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The name Lydia is not a derivative taken from 
another name. One Saint Lydia was the wife of 
Philetas, the Senator, who with their three sons, their 
jailer, and a judge all suffered martyrdom under the 
Emperor Hadrian. Their feast is commemorated March 
27th; in some particular places, March 23rd or 29th. 
Another Saint Lydia was the first European convert 
of Saint Paul and was his hostess during his first stay 
at Philippi. The Roman martyrology gives her Feast 
Day on August Ist. 


Some time ago I read in a novel a comment on the 
“Sleepless Monks.” Who were they? And are they 
recognized by the Church?—Cleveland, Ohio. 

I only wish you had quoted the title of the novel you 
read for the editor of this column would be only too 
glad to peruse the same novel. The “Sleepless Monks” 
called “Akimiti” were founded by Saint Alexander. 
He was of Asiatic origin and educated at Constan- 
tinople, after which he joined the army and later took 
a monk’s tonsure in Syria. In the course of time he 
became the Abbot of a monastery at Gomon in Bithy- 
nia. This monastery consisted of 300 monks, divided 
into six choirs, and so arran: that the Divine Office 
was constantly sung day and night. Hence the name 
the “Sleepless Monks.” 


Is Rory the name of a Saint?—Hoboken, N. J. 
Rory is the Irish form of both Rufus and Roger and 


there are Saints with both names. 
bears the name of a Saintly Patron. 


(Continued on page 232) 
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Rev. Ambrose Mattingley, O. S. B., and Rev. Damian 
Preske, O. S. B. Mail, express, and freight to Fort 
Totten, N. D. z 

Rev. Pius Boehm, O. S. B., Rev. Justin Snyder, 
0. S. B., and Rev. Fintan Baltz, O. S. B. Mail to 
Stephan, S. D. Express and freight via Highmore, S. D. 

Rev. Sylvester Eisenman, O. S. B., and Rev. Hilde- 
brand Elliott, O. S. B. Mail to Marty, S. D. Express 
and freight via Ravinia, S. D. 





THE INDIAN SITUATION 
(Continued) 


Most people, (excepting those reading mission maga- 
zines and corners), know little or nothing about the 
real condition of our American Indians. It is a stain 
upon our national pride, that the richest and most 
magnanimous government in the world, professing 
altruistic ideas and the highest civilization, should 
thus manhandle the Indian question. The impressions 
of most people, as Mr. Gessner writes in his book on 
the Indians, have been that of great efficiency and ex- 
pert management, based upon reports from the best- 
known Government Indian School—Carlisle. The 
prowess of the boys of this school in athletic events 
has been heralded far and wide, while at World’s Fairs 
from time to time, exhibits of Indian school work, and 
representative students performing various tasks, have 
given the public the idea that the best possible care is 
being taken of these poor, conquered people. “An in- 
tensive ‘all’s well’ campaign, emitted from Washing- 
ton,” further writes Prof. Gessner, “has served as an 
effective smoke screen, hiding an incompetent, abusive 
management.” 

When Mr. Gessner went to the Indian reservations 
in search of folklore, what he really found was, in his 
own words, “a bewildering experience.” 


adequate housing, they cannot fight off the disease. A 
cold soon turns into a cough that refuses to stop, and 
there is the dread T. B. Many of the small children 
early become infected with tubercular ulcers, and run- 
ning sores that refuse to heal. Their eyes become af- 
fected, and they fall a prey to trachoma. 

The letters of the missionaries convey the same story 
of these frightful conditions. They have gone quietly 
to work and tried bravely to remedy the conditions as 
far as their limited funds would allow. But alas, the ° 
money is all too little, and the missionaries too few for 
the gigantic work. Therefore, if the Indian is to be 
helped materially, the story ought to be broadcast from 
end’ to end of our great United States, so that public 
opinion might be made to bear upon those in whose 
hands rests the welfare of this poor, downtrodden peo- 
ple. When once the material welfare of.the Indian is 
taken care of, our missions will not have such a back- 
breaking task. The missions can then attend to the 
spiritual end of the task, and the work be a little easier 
for our tireless priests and nuns. 

“The American Indian, being a ward of the United 
States,” continues Mr. Gessner, “has had his welfare 
deposited in that chop-suey catchall of the govern- 
ment, called the Interior Department, which in turn has 
delegated its guardianship to the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. Fully aware that only Congress can review its 
actions, the Indian Bureau has taken means to prevent 
that review by flourishing a systematic and apparently 
effective ‘all’s well’ campaign. Perhaps the smokiest of 
all the propaganda has been the much-broadcast wealth 
of the Indian. This publicity has misled the public, un- 
familiar with the true case, into believing glittering ac- 
counts of Indian prosperity. Out of the sixty-five 
jurisdictions under the Indian Bureau, only two have a 
per capita annual income of more than $500. Sixteen 





Having conquered the Indian, what are 
we doing for him? He is being per- 
mitted to live in squalor, in shacks, 
sometimes of logs, sometimes of odds 
and ends knocked together from the 
dump-heap. Usually there is no other 
flooring than mother Earth; there 
might be one or two cots or beds, but 
never enough to provide proper sleep- 
ing space for the entire family. Some 
of them must sleep on the bare ground, 
rolled in a blanket. In the summer 
there is a little work on farms for the 
men, but when that is over, there is 
nothing to do. They must beg from the 
missions or die. Their clothing is just 
whatever they can pick up, and their 
food is a starvation diet. No wonder 














then that when they become ill from 
exposure, insufficient clothing, and in- 
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RULES FOR THE QUESTION BOX 


Questions must be placed on a separate piece of pa- 
per used for that purpose only. ; 

All questions must be written plainly and on one 
side of the paper. 

No name need be signed to the question. ; 

Questions of a general and public nature only will 
be answered; particular cases and questions should 
be taken to pastor or confessor. ; 

No questions will be answered by mail; 
swers cannot be given in this column. : 

All questions will be answered in the order received. 

Send questions to THE GralL, St. Meinrad, Ind. 


special an- 


Note: The editor of this column finds it necessary 
to again give his readers a note which was published 
at the head of the Kweery KorNER column in the issue 
of April, 1929. To quote in full: “The editor of 
KwEeerY Korner takes this opportunity to tell his ques- 
tioners that particular marriage cases cannot readily 
be answered in this department. General questions 
concerning the teaching of the Church on marriage will 
gladly be answered. But, in order to safely answer in 
public a question concerning a particular marriage 
case, the editor would have to know every detail con- 
cerning the persons themselves and concerning the mar- 
riage itself. For example: were the parties both un- 
baptized or baptized and when and by whom; where 
did the marriage take place and when and before 
whom; and what was every detail of that former mar- 
riage? etc., etc. It is therefore desirable that ques- 
tioners take particular marriage cases to their pastors 
or their confessors. KWSERY KORNER will gladly an- 
swer general matrimonial questions; but cannot con- 
sider particular cases.” 

It is to be hoped that this note will answer the pres- 
ent questioners from Syracuse, N. Y., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and Terre Haute, Ind. 





When I attended a certain academy some years ago 
one of the Sisters was known as Sister Ynez. Is that 
the name of a Saint?—Camden, N. J. 

Yes. Ynez is just a variant of Inez, which, in turn, 
is but another form of Agnes. 


Is Sunday a holy day of obligation? If not, what és 
the difference between a holy day of obligation and 
Sunday?—Jersey City, N. J. 


Sunday is called the Lord’s Day and is observed in 
accordance with the third commandment of God, which 
demands that one day of the week be given over to the 
Lord. On that day all are obliged to abstain from 
servile labor and are commanded by the Church to at- 
tend the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. The six days of 
the year upon which fall respectively the feasts of the 
Circumcision, the Ascension, the Assumption, All 
Saints, the Immaculate Conception, and the Nativity 
are set aside by the Church to be observed the same as 
Sunday and are called holy days of obligation. 


As Catholics are we allowed to consult such an 
authority as Evangeline Adams in regard to horo- 
scopes, character analysis, and year forecasts?— 
. Duluth, Minn. 

As Catholics you are not allowed to consult such an 
authority. This falls under the same general heading 
as consulting fortune tellers, clairvoyants, palmists, 
tea-leaf readers, etc. All such actions are forbidden by 
your catechism. 


authority: 


Recently in a sermon I heard a priest use the ez- 
pression “sacred and profane history”; what does that 
mean?—Kansas City, Mo. 

The expression is one often used and warranted. It 
draws a clean-cut distinction between the account of 
events purely secular or mundane, known as “profane” 
history, and the account of events having to do with 
the spiritual realm, known as “sacred” history. In this 
connection the word “profane” does not bear a sti 
but is used merely in contrast to the word “sacred.” 


Is there a Saint Olga and when is her feast?—Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

Saint Olga was the wife of Igor I of Russia. She 
became a convert to the Catholic Church when 75 years 
of age. For eleven years after her conversion she led 
a most saintly life and was a great benefactor of the 
Church. She died in the year 969 and her feast is 
celebrated on July 11th. 


I have often heard the word “martyrology” used. 
What does it really mean?—New York, N. Y. 

The editor of this column can do no better in answer- 
ing your query than to quote the definition of “mar- 
tyrology” given by Van Der Stappen, a recognized 

“A martyrology, in virtue of the very wae 
is the same as a treatise of witnesses; for the wo 
“martyr” signifies a “witness,” because the martyrs 
of Christ testified their faith by their blood and many 
other Saints did the same by their confession. There 
fore a martyrology is a catalogue of Saints, with a 
brief eulogy of each added, and disposed in such a way 
that the memories of all are recounted on the proper 
Feast Day of each Saint.” 


Is Lydia a Saint’s name or a derivation of one? If 
so, can you please give any facts concerning the Saint's 
life or virtue?—Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The name Lydia is not a derivative taken from 
another name. One Saint Lydia was the wife of 
Philetas, the Senator, who with their three sons, their 
jailer, and a judge all suffered martyrdom under the 
Emperor Hadrian. Their feast is commemorated March 
27th; in some particular places, March 23rd or 29th. 
Another Saint pee was the first European convert 
of Saint Paul and was his hostess during his first stay 
at Philippi. The Roman martyrology gives her Feast 
Day on August Ist. 


Some time ago I read in a novel a comment on the 
“Sleepless Monks.” Who were they? And are they 
recognized by the Church?—Cleveland, Ohio. 

I only wish you had quoted the title of the novel you 
read for the editor of this column would be only too 
glad to peruse the same novel. The “Sleepless Monks” 
called “Akimiti” were founded by Saint Alexander. 
He was of Asiatic origin and educated at Constan- 
tinople, after which he joined the army and later took 
a monk’s tonsure in Syria. In the course of time he 
became the Abbot of a monastery at Gomon in Bithy- 
nia. This monastery consisted of 300 monks, divided 
into six choirs, and so arranged that the Divine Office 
was constantly sung day and night. Hence the name 
the “Sleepless Monks.” 


Is Rory the name of a Saint?—Hoboken, N. J. 
Rory is the Irish form of both Rufus and Roger and 


there are Saints with both names. 
bears the name of a Saintly Patron. 


(Continued on page 232) 
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THE INDIAN SITUATION 
(Continued) 


Most people, (excepting those reading mission maga- 
zines and corners), know little or nothing about the 
real condition of our American Indians. It is a stain 
upon our national pride, that the richest and most 
magnanimous government in the world, professing 
altruistic ideas and the highest civilization, should 
thus manhandle the Indian question. The impressions 
of most people, as Mr. Gessner writes in his book on 
the Indians, have been that of great efficiency and ex- 
pert management, based upon reports from the best- 
known Government Indian School—Carlisle. The 
prowess of the boys of this school in athletic events 
has been heralded far and wide, while at World’s Fairs 
from time to time, exhibits of Indian school work, and 
representative students performing various tasks, have 
given the public the idea that the best possible care is 
being taken of these poor, conquered people. “An in- 
tensive ‘all’s well’ campaign, emitted from Washing- 
ton,” further writes Prof. Gessner, “has served as an 
effective smoke screen, hiding an incompetent, abusive 
management.” 

When Mr. Gessner went to the Indian reservations 
in search of folklore, what he really found was, in his 
own words, “a bewildering experience.” 


adequate housing, they cannot fight off the disease. A 
cold soon turns into a cough that refuses to stop, and 
there is the dread T. B. Many of the small children 
early become infected with tubercular ulcers, and run- 
ning sores that refuse to heal. Their eyes become af- 
fected, and they fall a prey to trachoma. 

The letters of the missionaries convey the same story 
of these frightful conditions. They have gone quietly 
to work and tried bravely to remedy the conditions as 
far as their limited funds would allow. But alas, the ° 
money is all too little, and the missionaries too few for 
the gigantic work. Therefore, if the Indian is to be 
helped materially, the story ought to be broadcast from 
end' to end of our great United States, so that public 
opinion might be made to bear upon those in whose 
hands rests the welfare of this poor, downtrodden peo- 
ple. When once the material welfare of.the Indian is 
taken care of, our missions will not have such a back- 
breaking task. The missions can then attend to the 
spiritual end of the task, and the work be a little easier 
for our tireless priests and nuns. 

“The American Indian, being a ward of the United 
States,” continues Mr. Gessner, “has had his welfare 
deposited in that chop-suey catchall of the govern- 
ment, called the Interior Department, which in turn has 
delegated its guardianship to the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. Fully aware that only Congress can review its 
actions, the Indian Bureau has taken means to prevent 
that review by flourishing a systematic and apparently 
effective ‘all’s well’ campaign. Perhaps the smokiest of 
all the propaganda has been the much-broadcast wealth 
of the Indian. This publicity has misled the public, un- 
familiar with the true case, into believing glittering ac- 
counts of Indian prosperity. Out of the sixty-five 
jurisdictions under the Indian Bureau, only two have a 
per capita annual income of more than $500. Sixteen 





Having conquered the Indian, what are 
we doing for him? He is being per- 
mitted to live in squalor, in shacks, 
sometimes of logs, sometimes of odds 
and ends knocked together from the 
dump-heap. Usually there is no other 
flooring than mother Earth; there 
might be one or two cots or beds, but 
never enough to provide proper sleep- 
ing space for the entire family. Some 
of them must sleep on the bare ground, 
tolled in a blanket. In the summer 
there is a little work on farms for the 
men, but when that is over, there is 
nothing to do. They must beg from the 
missions or die. Their clothing is just 
Whatever they can pick up, and their 
food is a starvation diet. No wonder 











then that when they become ill from 
exposure, insufficient clothing, and in- 
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tribes have less than $100 a year per person, and one 
of them, in Nevada, has only $15 per year.” 

At present, a Senate Committee is investigating In- 
dian affairs. It is composed of Senators Frazier, La 
Follette, Wheeler, Pine, and Thomas. Whether any- 
thing comes of this investigating committee, or whether 
it will go up in smoke, as so many other Senate Com- 
mittees have gone, is yet to be seen. Senator Thomas 
has made some very rousing speeches on the subject, 
and he vows he will not stop until something is done. 
Let us sincerely hope that this will be so, and in the 
meantime, let us pray that these appalling conditions 
may be remedied, and send all the help we can to the 
missionaries. 


SEVEN DOLORS MISSION 


Father Damian writes:—“You wanted some news of 
our school; well, here is an amusing incident: Our 
braves make very good Mass servers. Outside of get- 
ting a little tangled up in their prayers, and being 
tempted to ring the bell at every other ‘Dominus 
vobiscum,’ they are doing very well. Occasionally I try 
to give them a good drill, but alas for human nature! 
Just as we say ‘boys will be boys,’ so we missionaries 
must say ‘Injuns will be Injuns.’ Some time ago, after 
a good half hour’s drilling, I thought they did their 
part very well, and acted like real cherubs at the altar. 
Walking toward the door of the chapel, and about to 
congratulate myself that everything was in order and 
the boys under perfect behavior, I turned around—only 
to see to my surprise, that one of the boys, the smallest 
of the crew, being elbowed aside by the larger ones, 
took matters in his own hands, and leaped over the 
communion rail instead of waiting to go out of the 
gates. Immediately he realized that he had done some- 
thing amiss, and seeing Father’s eyes upon him, he 
trembled with fear, lest he be frightfully punished. But 
he got off with a stern look and a gesture of reprimand. 
If one may judge by his behavior since, the correction 
must have produced results. 

“A few Sundays ago a mother came to visit her 
child at the school. When dinner time came, she went 
off to a corner of the room and unwrapped a sump- 
tuous luncheon—a dry crust of bread. Many Indians, 
because they live at such a distance from the church, 
bring their luncheon along. This is always a frugal 
affair, and there are no dish-washing worries. The 
poor Indians felt the drouth last summer keenly. Truly 
our open winter this year was a godsend to all. To 
many Indians, life is a perpetual Lent, but if greater 
sacrifices are needed, they will willingly undergo them 
for their religion. 

“As, for instance, one Sunday in early winter, a 
squaw prepared herself for confession. As she lived 
a long way from the church, she brought her poor 
luncheon crust along, intending to eat it after having 
received Holy Communion. Mass at this church is 
held every Sunday at 11 o’clock. As the missionaries 
take turns at the various chapels, it happened that the 
new assistant was to have the Mass on this particular 
Sunday, and as the woman was able to confess only in 
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Sioux, she decided not to eat until Father Ambroge 
should return. It was already after one o’clock then, 
but she was willing to remain fasting any length of 
time just so she could receive the Sacraments. How. 
ever, as it was really uncertain what time of the after 
noon or even evening Father Ambrose might return, 
she was at last prevailed upon to eat her repast. To 
add more credit to her virtue, this was the second time 
she had gone without food so long in the day in order 
to confess and communicate.” 


IMMACULATE CONCEPTION MISSION 


We continue Doris La Croix’ letter: “Mr. Van 
Balen, the boss over the dairy, takes some of our 
mission cows to fairs and gets prizes for them, but, of 
course, I, a little girl, don’t know what he does to get 
such fine cattle. He lives in a little white house right 
near the barn. 

“We had a blizzard the last few days of March 
There were big snowdrifts everywhere, and one of 
them was so high that we girls could not get out of ow 
play room door; so we had to go through the boys’ 
play room, and had to carry the little ones over the 
snow to the dining room. 

“We had Adoration all day on Holy Thursday, and 
we surely did pray hard for all our benefactors, so the 
dear Jesus might bless them. Now my hand is getting 
a little tired; I never wrote such a long letter before 
but it is good practise for me. If you like this letter, 
I will write again. I must get to my studies now; I 
like to study, but I hate exams. Greetings from all the 
Little Sioux children at Immaculate Conception School, 
I remain, 

Your loving, 
Doris La Croix.” 


Then we have Father Justin’s letter: “Father 
Pius is not very well; he spent yesterday in his 
room, but to-day he is up again and seems to be feeling 
better. I would like to ask every one of you to pray 
most especially for this veteran missionary, who has 
worked so long and so faithfully gathering new re 
cruits for the Lord’s army, and he has succeeded. Mary 
are the Indians and white people who owe their knowk 
edge of the one True Faith to good Father Pius. 

“Our little ones are practising at present for a play 
to be given at the close of school. I wish every readef 
of THE GRAIL could be present at this play and see for 
themselves what good actors the children are and what 
an interest they take in working out their program 
The Sisters are working very hard to make the closing 
exercises a big success, and the children are so entht 
siastic, you cannot step outside your door, but what 
you see an excited group of youngsters discussing 
their part in the play. 

“We are going to put up another building to take 
care of all the children who keep coming to us, and 
what is needed most now, is funds to pay for it. Pe 
haps someone would like to build it as a memorial to8 
loved one? Fortunately the winter was not a sevelt 


(Continued on page 225) 
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I thought myself indeed secure, 

So fast the door, so firm the lock; 
But lo! he toddling comes to lure 

My parent ear with timorous knock. 


My heart were stone, could it withstand 
The sweetness of my baby’s plea— 

That timorous, baby knocking and 
“Please let me in—it’s only me.” 


I threw aside the unfinished book, 
Regardless of its tempting charms, 

And, opening wide the door, I took 
My laughing darling in my arms. 


Who knows but in Eternity 
I, like a truant child, shall wait 
The glories of a life to be, 
Beyond the Heavenly Father’s gate. 


And will that Heavenly Father heed 
The truant’s supplicating cry 
As at the outer door I plead, 
“°Tis I, O Father! only I!?” 
—Eugene Field. 


BEDTIME STORY 


“Why are you home from school so early”? Mother 
was standing by the table arranging a beautiful bou- 
quet of purple and white asters, the loveliest of the 
autumn flowers. 

“Why this is the birthday of Our Lady, so we were 
given a half holiday,” Betty explained. 

“We really had a whole holiday because we haven’t 


had to study. We attended both Masses this morn- 
ing, and then all the children who marched in the pro- 
cession with flowers for the altar, and the servers 
were given a treat.” Bobby finished with a toss of his 
cap in the air. 

“Daddy said he had to go out of town on business 
and that he wouldn’t be back till late, so, mother, can’t 
you tell us a story now, and then we can have lunch 
when Daddy comes?” Betty smiled coaxingly. 

“Very well. I guess that arrangement will suit me.” 
Mother enjoyed reading to her children and welcomed 
the opportunity. She was usually busy in the evening, 
80 Daddy played the réle of story-teller except on rare 
occasions. 


“I suppose you would like to hear something about 
Our Lady,” Mother said as she selected a little book 
bound in bright blue and stamped with gold. 

“The scene of this story is laid in the beautiful Isle 
of Minorca.” 

“Do you know where that is?” 
one to the other inquiringly. 

Bobby wrinkled his forehead in a perplexed way, 
while Betty shook her head emphatically. Bobby didn’t 
wish to admit he didn’t know, but try as he would, he 
just couldn’t remember. 

“The Isle of Minorca lies south of Spain, and is 
washed by the encircling waves of the blue Mediter- 
ranean,” Mother answered for them. 

“The heroine of this story was a darling little girl, 
named Lucy, who had lived on this island all of her 
young and happy life. She lived in a cottage all alone, 
having no relatives. However, she had many friends, 
for little Lucy was always doing kindly deeds for oth- 
ers. 

“She loved dear Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament very 
much and often had the happiness of receiving our dear 
Lord in Holy Communion. However, life for her was 
not of long duration. One day God called her to Him- 
self. As she lay dying, she wished, oh! so much to 
receive Jesus once more, and she prayed very ardently, 
‘Our Lady of the Blessed Sacrament, Oh, bring, my 
Jesus to me!’” 

“Now it happened that very day that a holy Francis- 
can Friar, Blessed Odoric of Port Mahou, was travel- 
ling the Isle of Minorca, and as he was passing 
through a shady grove, a bright light suddenly shone 
around him, and Our Lady appeared to him in wonder- 
ful beauty and glory. Im a voice like sweetest music 
she spoke to him; “O faithful friend, do not fear. 
Come with me to the church. You must bear my 
Divine Son to a dear little girl named Lucy, who loves 
Jesus and me. She is dying and calling upon me to 
bring Jesus to her. Come, I will go with you.” 

“Blessed Odoric protested that he was not worthy of 
the honor, yet, trembling with joy, he followed the way 
to the church. Our Lady walked by his side, speaking 
all the time of Lucy, of her holy life, her purity, her 
deeds of love. Arriving at the church, Our Lady and 
Blessed Odoric knelt in adoration for a few moments 
and then departed for Lucy’s home with the Blessed 
Sacrament. Following them, the perfumed air seemed 
filled with heavenly music, the sweetest strains ever 
heard on earth. 

“Lucy received her dear Lord with great joy, and, 


Mother looked from 
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closing her eyes, she sweetly fell asleep to awaken in 
Heaven with Our Lady and her Divine Son whom she 
loved so well.” 

Bobby and Betty sighed with deep satisfaction as 
mother finished the story. 

“Little Lucy died happily, you see. She had only one 
desire, and that was to receive Our dear Lord. And 
how beautiful that His own Mother brought Him to the 
loving child.” 

“Sister said that Holy Communion does three things 
for us, if we receive worthily. It cures our souls, and 
makes us strong, and makes us happy,” Bobby volun- 
teered. 

“That is fine, Bobby. What else did Sister say? 

“Well, she said that our souls are like the poor 
traveler who went down from Jerusalem to Jericho 
and fell among thieves who wounded, and stripped him, 
and left him half dead. Sin is the robber that wounds 
our souls and strips them of grace. 

“But Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament is the good 
Samaritan. He dresses our wounds and heals them 
with His Body and Blood. He cures them and makes 
them strong again. So we must always remain near 
Jesus, often receiving Him in Holy Communion lest 
the robber sin attack and overcome us. As the sick 
man wants a physician to cure him, so we should long 
for Jesus in Holy Communion to cure our souls.” 

“That is a splendid explanation, Bobby, and I am 
glad that you remember so well,” said mother as she 
fondly stroked Bobby’s hair. 

Just then the noisy hum-hum-hum of a motor was 
heard. 

“It’s Daddy,” screamed Betty, and she flew out the 
door and down the walk to be folded in his loving arms 
as he alighted from the car. 


“Mother told us a story, Daddy, but you can tell us 
another, ’cause we’re not one bit tired.” 


“Maybe to-morrow night, little Puss. But your old 
Daddy is tired and dusty and he wants some lunch just 
now. We'll see about the story to-morrow night. Eh, 
little lady?” 

“All right, but don’t you forget!” 


“Could anybody forget with you around?” Bobby 
suggested with a grin as he opened the door for Daddy 
to enter. 

“That’s right, Son. We men don’t get much of a 
chance do we,” and Daddy looked at mother who smiled 
broadly as she poured the tea, and the happy group 
seated themselves at the table, chatting merrily as the 
dainty lunch disappeared. . 


PRACTICE 


Grown-ups are always harping that ‘practice makes 
perfect.’ I am sure that all the young folks get tired 
hearing so much about application, and concentration, 
and perseverance, and stictuitiveness,—whatever that 
big long word means. Someone is forever saying, 
“Don’t give up! Stick to it no matter how hard the 
fight. Stay by the ship,” and a dozen and one other 
remarks that mean the same. And from it all we 
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gather that we are expected to keep. everlastingly at 
the task in hand almost forever and ever. 

Just recently in one of the leading dailies there ap 
peared a poem by Edgar A. Guest which is so good 
that we should like every young person to commit it te 
memory. 


PRACTICE 
Epcar A. GUEST 


An eager youth who loved the violin 
Once heard the greatest player of the day 
And sought him out and asked the genius gray. 
How he the topmost rung of fame might win. 


“Last night,” said he, “my father took me in 
To hear you and to watch you while you play. 
I want to know the secret and the way.” 
The genius said: “To-morrow we'll begin. 


“Come back at 9 and sit within the hall 

Just where you sat last night and you shall see 
Where all is dark, with none to cheer at all, 

How fame and skill and ease have come to me.” 
And all day long he practiced there to let 
A youngster learn what audiences forget. 


LETTER BOX 


In spite of the hot, dry weather and the grasshopper 
invasion in some parts, our CORNER survives. 

A typewritten letter from Chicago, the writer, Helen 
A. Karan, is presented herewith, speaks for itself, 
Glad to know you, Helen. Come again. 


Another Helen, from Cleveland, Ohio, enters for the 
first time. Helen Ghehe, 13, of 4604 W. 157 St, 
wishes correspondents. She attends St. Peter’s school. 


Margaret Latchney, 9204 Van Dyke, Detroit, Mich- 
igan, takes pity on the lonesome LstTeR Box whose sad 
wail appeared in a recent issue and writes to cheer it 
up. She clerks in her father’s store in vacation. This 
fall she will enter the eleventh grade in high school 
She says she shall be proud to wear a button. Come 
again, Margaret. 

Peggy Dasch, of Jasper, Ind., enjoys THE GRAIL 90 
much that she can scarcely wait for its appearance 
from one issue to the next. Thank you! Peggy wishes 
to become acquainted with the readers, so let’s help her. 
Who volunteers? Write again and tell us about Jasper 
Academy. 

Alice Lautner wrote such a splendid letter from 425 
Ninth Street, Tell City, Ind., that I want all of you to 
read it. Just brimming over with interest that’s what 
it is, and letters of this type are a joy to read. Wish 
more would follow her example. Another good letter 
wins for her a B-Z-B Button. 

Another good letter comes from Marcella Hummel. 
1316 Amanda Ave., Pittsburgh, Penn. I want you fo 
read this, also. It is very neat and beautifully written. 

Jennie Hunt of Argentia, Newfoundland, is 11 years 
old and enjoys reading THE Grait. She wishes to hear 
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from others. We should like you to write again and 
tell us about your school and town and the occupations 
of the people. 

Thanks, all of you, who are helping to make our dear 
littie CORNER a success. Write often, and ask your 
friends to write also. 

We should like to hear again from those of the read- 
ers who were among the first to write some ten or 
eleven years ago, as well as more recently. Our first 
contributors must be quite grown up now. 


Dear Aunt Agnes, 

It seems so strange to be writing to an “aunt” whom 
I have never seen, but I hope the strangeness will 
materialize into friendship, and I will then write you 
many letters. 

I am 16 years old and am a sophomore in Carrick 
High School, where I am enrolled as an academic stu- 
dent. Upon my graduation from school I am going 
to be a newspaper reporter. 

I think that The Grail is a wonderful magazine, and 
that the Letter Box is also a wonderful method of cor- 
responding. Aunt Agnes, won’t you please find me 
some correspondents? Especially foreign ones. I study 
French at school, and can write (though badly) in this 
language. 

I hope to win a Fidelity Button with this letter. 
Later I hope to earn a B-Z-B Button by writing a de- 
scription of Pittsburgh. What does “B-Z-B” mean?* 

My Geometry book is on my desk now, and I can 
almost hear it call “Come, Marcella, and study me un- 
less you wish to be a dunce to-morrow.” With this 
fanciful idea I must regretfully finish my letter.— 
Your new niece, Marcella Hummel, 1316 Amanda Ave., 
Pittsburgh, (10), Pa. 


* “Busy Bee.”—Editor. 


Dear Aunt Agnes: 

Please may I join in too? A 20-year-old girl from 
Chicago. Have been a frequent reader for about nine 
years and still am. I have taken very much interest 
in it, since that time. 

I am lover of all sports. Do cooking and baking, 
sewing, graduated from dressmaking college. Finished 
business college three years ago. At present helping 
my dad in business. 

Few days ago I came home from a wonderful place 
called Dowagiac, Mich. Been there for a week but I 
make once in a while trips out there with my own car. 
Would like to make friends there or have corresnond- 
ents. Also from anyone else that cares to write to a 
pen pal. I’ll be glad to answer everyone, anywhere. 
So please, kindly introduce me to your nephews and 
nieces. I remain your new member, Helen A. Karan, 
2901 W. 38th Pl., Chicago, Ill. 


Dear Aunt Agnes: 

Ihave been wanting to write to you for some time, 
but, first one thing and then another comes along, and 
l always say—“to-morrow.” However, this morning 
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I was reading a back number of the Grail and I saw 
where you asked us not to forget to write during vaca- 
tion, so here I am. 

My brother and I made the Citizenship Pilgrimage 
to Washington, D. C., in June and ever since all I ever 
talk about is the beautiful city. 

The building that impressed me most was the Lincoln 
memorial. It is of imposing size and exquisite beauty. 
Henry Bacan, the architect who designed the memorial, 
thought that it should be composed for four features 
and it so stands to-day. The four features are, the 
statue of Lincoln, a memorial of his Gettysburg Speech, 


one of his Second Inaugural Address, and a symbol of 
the Union. 


The statue of Lincoln is carved from crystalline 
Georgia marble, by Daniel Chester French. When one 
studies the face of Lincoln, as idealized by the sculptor, 
one realizes that he was truly a “man of the people.” 

The National Shrine of the Immaculate Conception, 
now building at Brookland, D. C., a suburb of Wash- 
ington, will be the largest edifice of the Catholic Church 
in North America, and one of the greatest basilicas in 
the world. 


We visited the crypt which is now completed. It con- 
tains fifteen chapels, with a central altar of pure Al- 
gerian onyx. The object of compelling interest is the 
mosaic reproduction of Murillo’s “Immaculate Concep- 
tion,” which was presented by the Holy Father. We 
also visited the “Madonna Shop” where one can buy 
souvenirs. 


These two buildings were to me the most beautiful 
and impressive. There is never a dull moment in Wash- 
ington. One can spend hours and hours in one place. 
Our guide told us that Washington is the most beauti- 
ful city in America and is often considered the most 
beautiful in the world. 

My, what a long letter I’ve written! Hoping I 
haven’t tired you with my long conversation, I am, 
Your ever loving niece, M. Alice Lautner, 425 Ninth 
St., Tell City, Ind. ‘ 


THE ROAD OF ONLY ONCE 


’Tis a solemn thought to ponder 
’Mid our daily joys and cares, 
Whilst we work, or weep, or wonder 
At our play, or at our prayers; 
*Tis a saintly sage’s warning, 

Ever old, yet ever new, 
I am walking by a pathway 
I shall never more pursue. 


I can tread it once—once only; 
Tread it well or tread it ill; 
Keep my selfish course, or lonely 
Join the many of good will. 

But ne’er my steps retracing, 
May I life’s mistake undo, 

For I am walking by a pathway 
I shall never more pursue. 
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If the good that there awaits me 
Be neglected or ill done; 
If the evil there that tempts me 
I have no idea to shun, 
Woe is me! alas! forever 
My lost graces shall I rue, 
Heaven or Hell must end this pathway 
I shall never more pursue. 
—Selected. 


THE WORLD’S OLDEST CITY 


The oldest city in the world is said to be Damascus. 
Tyre and Sidon have crumbled on the shore; Baalbec 
is aruin; Palmyra is a desert; Nineveh and Babylon 
have disappeared from the Tigris and the Euphrates. 
Damascus remains what it was before the days of 
Abraham—a center of trade and travel—an isle of 
verdure in the desert; “a presidential capital” with 
martial and sacred associations extending through thir- 
ty centuries. It was near Damascus that Saul of Tar- 
sus saw the light above the brightness of the sun; the 
street, which is called Strait, in which it was said 
“he prayed,” still runs through the city. The city, 
which Mohammed surveyed from a neighboring height 
and was afraid to enter because it was given to man 
to have but one paradise, and for his part he was re- 
solved not to have it in this world, is to-day what Julian 
called the “eye of the East,” as it was in the time of 
the Prophet Isaias “the head of Syria.” From Damas- 
cus came the damson, a blue plum, and the delicious 
apricot of Portugal called damasco; damask, the beau- 
tiful fabric of cotton and silk, with vines and flowers 
raised upon smooth, bright ground; the damask rose, 
introduced into England in the time of King Henry 
VIII; the Damascus blade, so famous the world over 
for its keen edge and wonderful elasticity, the secret 
of whose manufacture was lost when Tamerlane car- 
ried the artist into Persia; and that beautiful art of 
inlaying wood and steel with gold and silver, a kind of 
mosaic engraving and sculpture united—called dam- 
ascening—with which boxes, bureaus, and swords are 
ornamented.—Exchange. 


SOURCE OF STRENGTH 


The Blessed Sacrament is a constant source of 
strength and consolation. Many persons have become 
great saints by praying frequently in Its presence. 
The uneducated have drawn stores of knowledge from 
It. 

The employer of a large number of men in a certain 
city in the middle West frequently stops in church on 
his way home from his factory in the evening and 
makes a visit to the Blessed Sacrament. He lays his 
weariness his cares and burdens, and problems at the 
feet of our Lord and there he finds rest and tranquility 
and the solution of his difficulties. 


Columbus crossed the Atlantic in 1492, the voyage 


requiring seventy-one days; the Mayflower a little 
more than 100 years later made the voyage in sixty- 
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three days; some 200 years later the time was shor 
ened to from fifteen to twenty days; a few years be 
fore the Civil War the Cunard Liner made the distang 
in nine days, 1 hour and 45 minutes; by 1888 th 
Etrurua crossed in six days and 2 hours; The recent 
crossing of the Bremen was made in less than 4% dayy 


A STUBBORN DONKEY 


Johnnie had a strong-willed donkey 
With hoofs as hard as rock. 

He often hitched his donkey up 

To drive it round the block. 


One day that stubborn donkey stopped— 
It would not move a shoe; 

So Johnnie took a pointed stick— 

And pricked it just a “few.” 


Now, when the donkey felt the smart, 
It moved itself, you bet! 

And Johnnie?—well, he also moved— 
They haven’t found him yet. 


EXCHANGE SMILES 


Little Nancy had eagerly listened to the new radio 
all evening. At bedtime she knelt down to say he 
night prayers. These concluded, she paused, as she had 
heard the radio announcer do, and concluded with: 
“To-morrow night, at this time, there will be another 
prayer.” 


“Now, sonny,” asked the examiner in geography, 
“would it be possible for your father to walk around 
the earth?” 

“No, sir,” came the prompt reply. 

“And why not?” 

“Because he fell and hurt his leg.” 


Mother: “What are you crying for, Johnny?” 

Eddie: “Mamma, Johnny spoils everything. He al 
ways wants to be the engine, but he won’t eat any 
coal.” 


Teacher: “Who can tell me why the swan has » 
long a neck?” 

Tommy: “I know, Teacher. 
high water.” 


So it won’t drown in 


Dumb Dora didn’t know that South Bend was a city. 
She thought it a turn in the road. 


Kweery Korner 
(Continued from page 226) 
Who was the “Holy Tramp”?—St. Louis, Mo. 
Saint Benedict Joseph Labre was known as_ the 
“Holy Tramp.” His feast is celebrated on April 16th 


NoTe: May I suggest that the questioner from Ch 
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cago, Ill., kindly take her rather involved and particu- 
lar case to a confessor, or better yet, to her r. 
The case is easily capable of solution, but it would take 
more space than the editor of Kweery KORNER is per- 
mitted to settle the same satisfactorily in this column. 


Abbey and Seminary 


—Throughout the great heat of the summer the 
skeleton of the new Minor Seminary has been rising 
almost as if by magic out of the rock on the hilltop. 
The stone veneer is to the third floor on the west and 
the south sides. On August 7th the concrete floor of 
the second story was completed on the east and the 
remaining section of the south wings. The rest of the 
puilding is waiting for the roof. 

—To temper the summer’s heat and make it more 
bearable, two electric fans, which are concealed from 
the pews in the rear, have been placed in the choir of 
the Abbey Church. 

—While there were showers on July _20 and 21, and 
again on three or four days of the first week in August, 
cooler temperature did not result. If anything, the 
steaming earth made it even more oppressive. 

—As was announced in the August issue of THE 
GRAIL, six young men of our Seminary and Father 
Rodutskey, a secular priest of the diocese, were invested 
with the habit of St. Benedict before High Mass on 
the morning of August 5th. Father Victor was cele- 
brant of the Mass, while Father Abbot Coadjutor Ig- 
natius performed the ceremony of investiture and re- 
ceived the postulants into the novitiate as choir novices. 

—After the Offertory of the Solemn High Mass on 
August 6th, the feast of the Transfiguration, the Right 
Reverend Abbot Coadjutor received the triennial vows 
of Fr. Robert (Richard) Morthorst, of New Albany, 
Fr. David (John) Duesing, of St. Louis, and Fr. Dom- 
ine (James) Buche, of Richmond. A number of 
relatives both of the new novices and of the newly pro- 
fessed were present for the impressive ceremonies. 

—Father Fintan Baltz left us on the night of August 
6th for the Indian missions at Stephan, So. Dak., which 
is not far from Pierre, the Capital of the State. Fa- 
ther Fintan Wiederkehr, who died in 1920, spent many 
fruitful years on these same missions. May success 
attend the labors of the new missionary. 

—In mid-July Father Cyril was called to Holy Cross 
parish, near Dubuque, Iowa, to substitute for Father 
Augustine Domholt, class of 04. On Aug. 12 F. Cyril 
was taken suddenly ill and was rushed to the hospital 
at Waterloo for a surgical operation, which was per- 
formed two days later. F. William is substituting at 
the parish. 

—The Rev. Joseph P. Morrison, College ’11-’12, 
pastor of the Holy Name Cathedral parish in Chicago, 
organized a summer vacation school to keep the chil- 
dren of the parish off the streets and from evil sur- 
Ttoundings. About 500 enthusiastic youngsters, who 
Were in attendance, were divided into six large groups 
with @ supervisor over each group. These were sub- 
divided into smaller groups of fifteen or twenty each 
der the direct personal care of a counsellor, who 
Was responsible for his group. Two Sisters, two 
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brothers, and a number of seminarians were em- 
ployed. Catechism, prayers, hymns, physical training, 
drills, manual training, domestic science, handicraft, 
dramatics, etc., formed a pleasing variety that took 
up the time of each school day. Last year two other 
parishes of the same city had tried out the summer 
vacation school with splendid results. 

—An additional honor has come from Rome to the 
Rt. Rev. Emmanuel R. Ledvina, class of ’93, Bishop of 
Corpus Christi, who has been named an assistant at 
the Pontifical Throne. 

—The Rev. Mathias Weiland, class of ’08, pastor at 
Dubois, Indiana, for a number of years, died of heart 
failure on July 20th while sitting in a chair reading the 
evening paper. The deceased, who was never very 
strong, was born at Cologne, Germany, July 23, 1882. 
As a small child he came to America with his parents, 
who made their home at Washington, Indiana. Father 
Weiland made his studies at St. Meinrad. 

—The Rev. Anthony C. Gerst, who made his classical 
course in our Minor Seminary, and then went to Rome 
to complete his studies, celebrated his First Solemn} 
High Mass at Louisville on July 26th. 

—The Rt. Rev. Thomas F. Lillis, class of ’85, Bishop 
of Kansas City, Missouri, dedicated his new diocesan 
minor seminary on August 15th. His Excellency sol- 
emnly blessed the new institution, celebrated Pontifical 
High Mass, and preached the sermon on the occasion. 

—Father Bede Maler, O. S. B., for many years in 
charge of the Abbey library and professor of philoso- 
phy, theology, church history, and scriptural branches 
in our seminary, then for a period of years in Louis- 
iana, whither he went in 1903, but now chaplain at St. 
Mary’s Hospital, Evansville, will, on Oct. 21st, have 
reached the sixtieth anniversary of his ordination to 
the priesthood. Preparations are now making for a 
worthy celebration of the great event on Oct. 28. Fa- 
ther Bede was born on Oct. 6, 1848. 


BOOK NOTICES 


The Sixth National Eucharistic Congress (The Sen- 
tinel Press, 185 E. 76th St., New York. Price, $2.00) 
is a splendid memorial of the Eucharistic Congress held 
recently at Omaha. The volume contains the full story 
of the ny oy Not only to those who were fortunate 
enough to present, but also to all others, especially 
members of the P. E. L., it will give a new stimulus and 
new fervor to remain faithful adorers of the Euchar- 
istic King. A. B. 


On the King’s Highway, by Sister M. Eleonore, (D. 
Appleton & Co., 35 W. 32nd St., New York).—Sister 
Eleonore very ably leads one on the King’s Highway in 
giving us the history of the well-known seat of educa- 
tion for girls at St. Mary of the Lake, which is conduct- 
ed by the Sisters of the Holy Cross at Notre Dame, 
Indiana. It is another leaf of the history of the Catho- 
lic Church in America, and particularly of that in In- 
diana. The style is very pleasing and the reader’s at- 
tention is held throughout. A. B. 


After Forty Years.—Encyclical Letter of His Holi- 
ness Pope Pius XI, (Barry Vail Corporation, 19 Union 
Sq. W., New York. Price, 10 cents.)—This, is a neat, 
clear, and well-arranged edition of the Encyclical in a 
63-page booklet of convenient size and well worth th 
price asked. A. B. 
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Conducted by CLARE HAMPTON 


On the Crest of the Wave 
CHAPTER XIII—SANcTUARY 


T was six o’clock in the evening when Madeline 

found herself seated on a park bench, her valise be- 
side her, containing only a single change of linen, a 
nightdress, a day frock and an extra pair of stockings 
—all that Mrs. Gallagher would permit her to take. 
The woman had suddenly changed into a hard, un- 
compromising person, saying that she was no longer 
young, that she had been cheated so often by boarders, 
and could not afford to be so treated again, since she 
would need all she could save to take care of her old 
age. Madeline had swallowed more than her share 
of the world’s cold-heartedness that day. She had 
tramped all through the weary hours, answering ads, 
watching for likely signs that might be hung out for 
“Help Wanted,” and inquiring at places where she 
received nothing but promises for the future, and noth- 
ing for the immediate present. 

Stunned at being put out of the only shelter she 
knew, she had walked aimlessly, until her tired feet 
directed her to the near-by park, where she sank down 
thankfully upon a bench, because her weary limbs 
would no longer carry her. She tried not to think for 
the time being, but only to rest, but the lengthening 
shadows, and the cool wind that began to blow, soon 
gave warning that all would not be so cheerful as in 
the pleasant, sunny afternoon. It was coming on 
toward autumn, and although the days were still warm, 
the nights began to be chill, and Madeline’s coat was 
in the trunk at Mrs. Gallagher’s. She had about de- 
cided that there was nothing else to do but sleep on 
the bench all night, although a night in the open, un- 
protected as she was, in a big city, held unnamed ter- 
rors for her. 

She noted the dark blue clouds creeping up from the 
Northwest, and it was not long before a thin, spraying 
mist began to fly as twilight began to turn the bushes 
and trees about her from green to dull gray. So she 
found a bench beneath a tree of dense foliage, and 
this protected her somewhat from the mist. Folks 
were still coming and going in a lively manner through 
the park, on their way home from their places of em- 
ployment, the park offering a short cut for many of 
them. Some of them stared at her, wondering what 


she might be doing there on such a dismal evening 
when the loose, flying clouds promised anything but a 
comfortable night, and no one else in the whole place 
was occupying a bench. 


She was not one to cry easily, but as the twilight 
darkened into night, and the electric lights sprang int 
intervalled brilliance along the driveways, pedestrians 
grew constantly fewer, until at last there were onlys 
few loitering men about. She shrank from their @® 
quiring gaze, and turned the bench about, sitting be 
hind the tree trunk, that she might not be noticed, and 
meanwhile, her heart was sinking lower and lowe 
with unnamed fear and dread, for never before in her 
life was she out alone thus at night. Once a man came 
through some bushes not far away, and passed her by, 
staring hard. She turned her head, pretending not t 
see him, looking toward the east end of the park, 
where a church spire was wedged between the sky- 
scrapers, dimly outlined against the stormy sky. 


She listened until his receding footsteps ceased, and 
all was deathly quiet, except for the mournful sound of 
the wind in the leaves of the trees and bushes, and the 
distant clamor of the city. Then suddenly she felt the 
bench jar, and realized that someone was seating him 
self on the other end. Looking over her shoulder, she 
perceived by the electric driveway lights, that a burly 
negro had taken up his post there. He did not look 
at her, but that was enough; seizing her valise, she 
took to her heels and ran as fast as her limbs would 
carry her, out to the main gate of the park, whieh 
faced a busy boulevard, all flickering with white and 
colored electric signs. Not until she reached there, did 
she dare to look back, and seeing that no one was fol 
lowing her, she slowed into a walk, panting as if her 
lungs would burst. 


Here she felt much safer; crowds passed along the 
sidewalks, now glistening wet from the mist, and 1 
one paid any attention to her. But she could not walk 
all night, and, not having any money, she could mt 
ask shelter anywhere. So she walked doggedly on, not 
knowing in the least what to do, when she suddenly 
found herself abreast of the church whose spire she 
had seen in the distance. A thought came to her, that 
if she could secrete herself in the church, that would 
indeed be a safe place. So she timidly went up tt 
steps and tried all three doors—locked! 


But a door was opening in the residence next door, 
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and a venerable old white-haired priest came out on the 
porch, holding out his hand as if to see if it was rain- 
ing. Then, noticing Madeline vainly tugging at the 
church door, he called out: 

“The church doors are locked after six, Miss.” 


“Yes, sir,” she replied, and hurried down the stairs, 
but not before she had caught a glimpse of his kindly 
old face. After a few steps, she stopped in her tracks; 
here was someone who could and would help her, she 
thought. This kindly old Father would tell her where 
to go and what to do, so she retraced her footsteps, but 
the priest had gone in. Nevertheless, she ascended the 
porch steps and boldly rang the bell. The old man re- 
opened the door, and smilingly invited her in. 

“Well, my dear child, what can I do for you? It’s 
rather chilly out, and nasty. You ought to be wearing 
a coat.” It was here, in the warm, cheerful hallway 
of the rectory that everything inside Madeline seemed 
suddenly to give way, and she burst into desperate 
tears. Instantly the Father was all pity and sympathy. 

“Well, well, now that’s all right; you just come right 
in here and tell me all about it, my child.” And he 
patted her shoulder comfortingly and led her into his 
office, where a little fire burned in a grate against the 
chill. It was some few minutes before she was able 
to control her sobs sufficiently to speak, but by and by 
she told him all of her story, and he nodded his head 
gravely. 

“My dear, I thank God that He directed your foot- 
steps here. I shudder to think what might have hap- 
pened to you out there alone. Now—ah, might I in- 
quire if you’ve had any supper?” 

“Only a roll and a glass of milk at five o’clock. It 
was my last dime, and I had no lunch.” The priest 
nodded again and pressed a button. A buzzer sounded 
somewhere in the rear of the house, and in a few min- 
utes, a sweet-faced elderly woman entered the office. 

“Mrs. Shutleigh,” said the priest, “this poor girl is 
out of work and hungry. Do you think you could fix 
her a bite to eat?” A lovely smile overspread the 
lady’s features. 

“Why, I think so,” she replied. “Will you come with 
me, my dear?” Madeline arose and followed her to the 
kitchen, where she soon found herself seated before a 
hot meal of soup, roast beef, potatoes, lettuce, string- 
beans, apple pie and coffee. 

“I am sorry to be putting you to so much trouble,” 
said Madeline. 

“Oh, these are just pot-luck out of the refrigerator. 
I hauled out just whatever I was able to find.” 

“Well, if this is pot-luck, I wonder what your special- 
ly prepared meals are!” complimented Madeline. “I 
haven’t eaten such good home cooking in a long time.” 
The lady smiled her sweet smile again. 

“I am glad you think so, but hunger is the best cook, 
you know.” They spoke familiarly on different sub- 
jects until Madeline’s plate and all the side dishes were 
quite empty, then, like a well-trained housekeeper, she 
piled them up, and before the old lady could protest, 
had carried them to the sink. 
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“Do let me wash them for you,” she begged, but Mrs. 
Shutleigh would not hear of it. 

“You go right back to Father now; I am sure he 
has some sort of scheme up his sleeve for you.” So 
Madeline thanked her and went. 

“Ah,” said Father White, smilingly laying down his 
breviary. “Have you satisfied your inner man?” 

“That I have, sir, and I want to thank you with all 
my heart. You have a marvelous cook.” 

“Yes, I have always thought so myself, and she is a 
jewel in other ways. I very often make such demands 
upon her charity, and she is always equal to the occa- 
sion. Well, now—we will take up the question of your- 
self. I have a proposition for you, and you may take 
it up or not, just as you will. I will take you over to 
the Queen’s Daughters’ Home, and they will put you up 
for the night. In the morning, they will give you 
breakfast, for which you need not pay until you feel 
well able. They have an employment agency, and will 
soon find something for you to do. In the meantime, 
you may stay and sleep and eat there, and pay after 
you have a position. What can you do?” 

“Well, I can keep house, and I’ve been a saleslady, 
and held a job as dishwasher. But my real ambition is 
to go to commercial school and enter the business 
world.” 

“Very good; you are ambitious, and that is a rood 
sign. They have night classes at the Home, in what- 
ever studies you like to take up. They have a laundry 
down in the basement, where the working girls who 
stay there may wash and iron their own garments, and 
there is a parlor with radio, piano, and victrola, where 
you may entertain your friends. Do you think you 
would like to live there?” 

“Oh, it sounds heavenly! I am ready to go at once.” 
The priest opened the door, and a gust of chilly wind 
accompanied by mist, blew into his face. He turned 
and looked at her thin dress. 

“My dear, you ought to have a coat.” 

“T have one but it is in my trunk at Mrs. Gallagher’s, 
and she won’t let me have it until I pay up my back 
rent.” The priest nodded his head, then moved toward 
the telephone on his desk. 

“We will see what can be done about it; 
number?” 

“Greencrest 4578.” Having obtained his connection, 
the priest identified himself to Madeline’s former land- 
lady. 

“I want to know what her back rent amounts to, so 
that we can get her trunk; she needs her clothing— 
$40? Is that correct, Madeline? Very well; I will 
mail you a check for the amount to-night, Madam, and 
in the morning a drayman will call for the trunk. 
Okay? Very well; good-bye. Oh, Mrs. Shutleigh!” 
he called, and the kind, gray-haired lady appeared. 

“Have you something that Madeline might throw 
over herself? I am taking her over to the Queen’s 
Daughters, and it is rather nasty out to-night. She 
has no coat with her.” 

“Surely,” replied the lady, gliding to the rear of 
the house, where her belongings were probably located. 
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Soon she returned with a long, warm cape, not unlike 
the kind used by nurses. This she placed around 
Madeline’s shoulders, and then the two started off. As 
they walked down the street, the Father asked Made- 
line to tell him more of herself, as he liked to know 
each of his charges and their history personally. 

“It is a way I have,” he said, kindly. “I like to fol- 
low up my girls and boys until they are settled in some 
career. I’ve brought some fifteen or twenty girls to 
the Queen’s Daughters Home since its establishment 
some years ago, and I am proud to say, all of them 
have justified my confidence in them.” 

So Madeline told him about her mother’s death, and 
Turnerville, and all about the widow Cummings and 
Mrs. Pine and Mr. Breen and her uncle, until Father 
White felt that he knew them all. 

“I hope I can get a good position soon, so I can pay 
back that $40 you are going to send Mrs. Gallagher. I 
am sure I don’t know how to thank you, and I don’t 
know what I would have done if I had not accidentally 
come down the street where your church is located. I 
had hoped the church would still be open; I wanted to 
hide inside until morning, because I was so frightened 
of being out all night in the streets.” 

“My poor child! I can imagine. And about the $40, 
just forget about it; I feel you will have enough to 
pay as you go along, without having to give out such a 
large amount.” 

“Oh, but I couldn’t permit you to give out so much 
money for me—” But the priest waved his hand and 
wanted to hear no more about it. 

“That’s a——ll right!” he cried, with a pleasant, 
rising inflection to his voice. “I’ve done that for more 
stranded people than you know of—and it always 
comes back to me. ‘Casting your bread upon the 
waters,’ you know. I’ve never seen it to fail yet. Di- 
vine Providence takes good care to give it all back to 
me. Some one comes around with a large donation 
that I never dreamed of—many people do that, you 
know. They know that I am interested in all sorts of 
projects, and, anyway, the money is not really mine. 
It is given me to use in just such emergencies as yours; 
don’t you see? So you are debtor to no one.” 

“Except Divine Providence, eh?” she put in, smiling. 

“Except Divine Providence,” he repeated. “That’s 
it exactly.” By this time they had reached a large, 
imposing, yellow brick building of some three storics. 
It was built right out to the sidewalk, and the entrance 
way had pillars and steps of grey marble, while two 
massive iron lanterns cast their light cheerfully out in- 
to the raw, wet night. They went to the inner door, 
and the priest pressed the bell button. The door was 
opened by a matronly woman in a black dress and 
white apron. 

“Good evening, Mrs. Marvin! I am bringing you 
another guest,” said the Father gaily. “Do you think 
you will have room?” 

“Always room for one more, Father,” replied the 
woman, pleasantly, and led the way to the office, where 
a blank was filled out, and Madeline formally installed 
as one of the guests. 
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“You don’t mind having a roommate?” asked Mrs 
Marvin. 

“Why no; not at all,” replied Madeline, delighteg 
at the shining immaculacy of her new home. 

“I think I'll put you with Lily Carson. She’s g 
bright, lively girl, and I’m sure you will like her.” 

“After some of the things I have had to put up with, 
I think everything is going to be wonderful here. I am 
prepared to like everything and everybody.” The priest 
and the matron both smiled beamingly at her. 

“Well! Then everything will be fine and dandy. ¥f 
you will come with me now, I’ll show you to your room, 
You don’t mind being on the third floor?” Madeline 
marvelled that they asked a penniless guest like her 
whether she liked a thing or not. But she found out 
later that all their guests were treated with the utmost 
kindness and deference. 

“Most certainly not; I’m sure beggars can’t he 
choosers, and I’m lucky I’m not out on a park bench 
to-night.” Mrs. Marvin listened with absorbing kind 
ness. 

“Poor dear; was it as bad as that? You see, we try 
to make everything as pleasant and comfortable as we 
can here, and we like our guests to be satisfied.” They 
started off down the corridor. “Will you come along, 
Father?” 

“No; I'll be running along. I have a few little items 
to attend to before bedtime. And, by the way, if 
Madeline’s trunk comes in the morning, have it brought 
to her room, will you?” 

“Yes, Father; I'll do that. Good night!” After 
Madeline thanked the priest again, they separated, he 
for his home, they to the elevator, which the matron 
manipulated herself. “There is only one thing we re 
quire rigidly in this Home,” continued the matron 
“And that is, perfect morals, and absolute respect- 
ability. We try to give our girls as good a time as 
possible; we have parties and candy pulls and socials 
and little dances. And sometimes, our patronesses 
give parties in their own homes for our girls. These 
patronesses are all wealthy women, and throw wide 
their palatial homes at times, so our girls may have 
every enjoyment.” 

“Oh, I think that is wonderful!” cried Madeline 
happily. 

(To be continued) 


School Lunches 


Now that the schools of our country have once mote 
thrown open their portals to the children, the mother’s 
first consideration is, how to keep her child healthy 
and robust throughout the school year, so that he need 
not lose any time through sickness. Sometimes a boy 
or girl is not actually ill, but is dull, listless, and ur 
enthusiastic about school and studying in general. AD 
expert on the subject claims that the cause of this 
state is, in most cases, insufficient milk in the diet 
So it behooves the conscientious mother to see that her 
children: get plenty of milk every day, if not as 4 
beverage, then used in the preparation of other foods 
eaten by them. 
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According to this expert, every child should have the 


following foods included daily jn its diet: 1 quart of 
milk, whole grain cereals or breads, one egg, two fruits, 
meat or other high protein foods, two vegetables besides 
potato, preferably one of which is leafy. 

Now, as to the child who lives too far from school 
to come home for a hot luncheon, especially in cold 
weather, it is not advisable for the mother merely to 
give the child money, and permit her to choose what- 
ever she desires for lunch, for too often candy, soda, 
and ice cream, or rich pastries are chosen without the 
mother’s knowledge. Then we wonder why our chil- 
dren are undernourished. It is best to purchase one of 
the compact school lunch boxes, containing thermos 
bottle, cup, etc. The school lunch should consist of one 
hot dish—either hot soup, preferably creamed, or cocoa 
made with milk. This may be put in the thermos bot- 
tle, and a cup or small dish with a spoon packed in the 
box, into which the soup may be poured. Then there 
should be a sandwich, a sweet, perhaps cake, and some 
fruit. This forms a balanced luncheon, containing 
everything the child needs until the evening meal. 

By giving the child his luncheon along, the mother 
has an opportunity to correct the too prevalent con- 
dition of malnutrition among school children, caused by 
insufficient and unsuitable food. By preparing the 
necessary foods in the lunch box in a dainty and 
tempting manner, the child is induced to eat with relish 
the things he needs for the proper development of his 
body. : 

Proper menus for child luncheons may be obtained by 
writing to the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Evaporated Milk companies, the high class Woman’s 
Magazines, etc. Every mother interested in her child’s 
welfare’ ought to secure some of these, and follow them 
faithfully, as they are gotten up particularly with a 
view to the needs of the growing child. The different 
ways of preparing these lunches in an appetizing and 
at the same time, healthful, manner, are legion. 

Eggs, milk, and butter should have a very important 
place in these lunches, since they take the place of the 
sunshine that the school child is unable to get during 
the winter months, 


Partaking Daily of the Holy Grail 


Pope Pius X, who was ever anxious that the faith- 
ful should share and offer the Mass with the priest, 
says: “The most suitable of all manners of attending 
Mass is to offer it together with the priest, reflecting 
on the Sacrifice of the Cross, and receiving Holy Com- 
munion.” 

Now, for the men, it is not always so easy to go to 
Mass every day and receive Holy Communion, but how 
Many, many women could easily do so, and do not! 
There is a convenient eight o’clock Mass in almost 
every church, which the women may attend, after hav- 
ing seen their menfolk off to work, and the children off 
teschool. It lasts only a half hour, and the little work 
that might be accomplished in that time is often wasted 
in a back-fence or porch conversation. 
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This being a “Maid and Mother” column, this talk is 
addressed mainly to the ladies, especially those who 
have nothing to keep them from attending Mass daily. 
And while at Mass, why not receive the Body of Christ 
—partake of the Holy Grail? Some ladies are already 
wrinkling their noses and saying, “But that is being 
too sanctimonious.” Is our Faith meant only for a 
Sunday affair, to be forgotten all the rest of the week? 
It is a pitiable thing, sometimes, to enter a church 
where Holy Mass is being celebrated on a week day. 
If it were not for the school children and the good 
nuns, the church would be positively empty, except for 
some four or five faithful souls. On Saturdays, the 
people may easily be counted, and during vacation— 
the situation is appalling! And yet it is the King of 
Kings Who is holding court there in the church, day 
after day, and we, His courtiers, think so little of Him 
that we do not even step in for that morning half hour 
of conversation at His banquet table! 


Then there are those who come to Masses offered 
for their dead, but how they stay aloof from the Table 
of the Lord, all spread and waiting for them! Women, 
whose children are no longer babies, can, by judicious 
apportioning of their household tasks, go to Mass daily 
and never miss the time! 


Pack a Basket for the Poor 


In these times of unemployment, when some families 
are in real want, there are some of us who have not felt 
the pinch of reverse luck, of a wage earner out of 
work for months, the savings drawn upon and eaten up, 
the mother perhaps taking in washing to keep the chil- 
dren’s mouths filled with bread. Let those of us who 
have been so blessed, think of “the other fellow,” the 
family just around the corner who are having a dread- 
ful time of it, trying to pay the rent and keep them- 
selves and their children in food and clothing. 

It is a very simple thing for a family of comfortable 
means to send around a basket of groceries once a week 
or every two weeks, giving the order to the grocer, 
and having him deliver it, so that the recipients do not 
know from whom it comes. It is hard for self-respect- 
ing people to accept charity, so that makes it easier 
for them, and at the same time, one’s right hand knows 
not what the left is doing. 

Most housewives will know at once what would be 
most necessary for a poverty-stricken family, but here 
is a list which would seem very practical: 5 lbs. flour; 
5 Ibs. sugar; 1 box salt; 1 box rolled oats; 1 can 
each, tomatoes, peas, corn, beans; 3 cans evaporated 
milk; 1 doz. eggs; 2 large loaves of white bread; 1 
Ib. macaroni or spaghetti; 1 Ib. noodles: 1 Ib. coffee; 
1 Ib. lard; 1 box cocoa; 1 can syrup; 1 lb. prunes; 
1 head each cabbage and lettuce; 5 Ibs. potatoes; 1 
Ib. onions; 1 bottle catsup; 1 Ib. butter. 

This will be quite a large basket, with ample staple 
foods to last at least two or three days, depending upon 
the size of the family. It should not cost more than 
$3.85 or so. Of course, one may pack a smaller basket 
too, costing half the above price, according to one’s 
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means, and still be doing an eminently good work. St. 
Nicholas and St. Valentine are patrons of this basket 
scheme, since they used to perform their charitable 
works in much the same way—in secret. 


A New Art Work 


A new and fascinating kind of art work has sprung 
up, and the best part of it is that any person of or- 
dinary good taste may work at it and achieve success. 
First of all you gather together all the gay, gorgeous 
envelope linings you can lay hands on; then you decide 
just what it is you would like to make. Boxes, cans, 
cheap glass vases and even Mason jars may be turned 
into things of beauty by this new art. Take, for in- 
stance, a tin tobacco box or a cigar box. Cut up the 
envelope linings in all sorts of uneven shapes—just 
as for a crazy patch quilt; have brush and paste 
handy, and paste on piece after piece, each of the dif- 
ferent kind, making the edges meet. When the whole 
box has been covered, take some gold paint and a small 
brush and paint the joinings. When all is finished, 
shellac the box. When the outside is dry, get enamel 
in some delicate shade—pink or pale green or orchid, 
and paint the inside. This makes a beautiful gift box. 

One lady uses Mason jars; she pastes the uneven 
pieces on the inside of the jar. Wide-mouthed glass 
vases of a pretty shape may be done in the same way, 
or, if the opening is too small to allow the hand to 
enter, the pieces may be pasted on the outside and shel- 
lacked. There is no limit to the articles one might do 
over. One lady purchased a plain, unpainted magazine 
rack and pasted the envelope pieces all over the outside, 
enameling the inside and gilding the handle and the 
edges. She also had a small walnut tea table, whose 
top had become badly scarred. She pasted the pieces 
all over it, gave it two coats of shellac and then waxed 
it. Now the hottest dishes cannot make a mark, and it 
is the wonder and admiration of all her friends. 

Another old lady, who always remembered all the 
‘saints’ days of her friends, mounts these envelope lin- 
ings on cardboard and then pastes on a picture of the 
Saint whose namesake she desires to honor. Needless 
to say, they are highly appreciated. 


Household Hints 


Use only smooth earthenware dishes to hold water 
for pets. Te smooth surface can neither rust nor 
harbor germs, and can be scalded out daily. Many 
diseases of pets come from unclean drinking pans. 

Suggestions for a tin shower for the September 
bride are: Wastebasket, spice shakers, cunning cake 
cabinets with sliding doors, coffee, tea, and cereal 
canisters, gelatine moulds, baking tins, jelly roll pans, 
bread and omelet pans, round cake cover with a glass 
knob, egg poachers, ete. 

Make slips off your geraniums now for indoor flower 
boxes and pots. Break off at joints, place in box about 
six inches apart, keep well watered and in the shade 
for about a week. Then take on porch until cool 
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weather, when they should be taken in at night and put 
out during the day. This will gradually accustom 
them to indoor atmosphere when the weather becomes 
cold, and they can no longer be placed outside, so that 
they will not lose their leaves. 


Recipes 


Cuitt Sauce: Boil 2% cups vinegar with % cup 
sugar, a bit of bayleaf, piece of cinnamon, grating of 
lemon rind and a few cloves for 20 minutes. Add 3 
cups of cooked shredded carrots or cooked beets or 
other cooked sliced mixed vegetables; many prefer 
tomatoes. The vinegar should cover the vegetables 
Simmer about 5 minutes and seal in hot sterilized jars, 

GREEN TOMATO PICKLE: Cut 1 peck green tomatogs 
in %4-inch slices. Cut 1 dozen large white onions in 
slices. Pack the tomatoes and onions in alternate lay. 
ers in earthen jar. Cover each layer with salt and 
let stand overnight. In morning drain off brine and 
repack in Mason jars. Cover with vinegar scalded 
with 3 or 4 pods of red pepper, 1 cup sugar anda 
spice bag containing 1 cup mixed whole spices. Seal 
hot. 


Our Sioux Indian Missions 
(Continued from page 225) 
BEADWORK AND EMBROIDERY 


Beadwork: 
$1.50; 


Adult moccasins, $3.00; Children’s, 
Babies’, 75c; Dolls’, 25c. (Give length of foot 
in inches). War club with beaded handle and stone 
head, $2.00; Woven necklaces, $1.00; other neck- 
laces, 75c and 50c. Handbags, $3.00, $2.50,.$1.50— 
Beautiful work. Silk quilt-top, $7.00. 

Embroidery: 54-inch lunch cloth, $3.00, with six 
napkins.’ 36-inch lunchcloth with four napkins, $1.50. 
Black hand-painted silk scarf, $1.00. Cushion top, em- 
broidered, backed and fringed, 75c. Scarves, $2.00 each. 
Tea towels, 25c each. Laundry bag, 50c. Nursery 
apron, 50c. Soiled handkerchief bags, 35c. Write 
Clare Hampton, 5436 Holly Hills Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Communion 
Sister Mary ANCILLA, S. C. 


Let lilies blow within the garden of my heart 
That God, all-pure, may come— : 
And in their stainless cups serenely rest. 
Let lilies blow! 


Let roses glow within the garden of my soul 
That God, all love, may come 

Where eager love awaits this longed-for Guest! 
Let roses glow! 


Let violets grow within the garden of my mind 
That God, all-meek, may come— 

To lowliness that heeds His least behest. 
Let violets grow! 
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Mr. R.—“I never thought of brushing the teeth just 
to clean them. I thought it was to put some kind of 
medicine on them from the tooth paste.” 

Dr. H.—‘“Teeth are not saved by any magic or 
medicine but by simple care.” 

Mrs. Carey—“Now, doctor, will you tell us something 
about this care?” 

Dr. H—‘Very well. We will talk about the very 
foundation of the care first, and that will be the proper 
food to give children so that there will be plenty of 
lime to ‘make the teeth nice and hard and white.” 

Mrs. Klein—“What is the use in telling us about the 
food when we can’t get the little ones to eat it? Every- 
body says that carrots are good, and I cook them a 
hundred different ways but not one of the children 
care about them.” 

Dr. H.—“Why do you cook them at all? 
children are fond of raw carrots.” 

Mrs. K.—“‘Why, mine would eat them if I would let 
them, but I thought raw carrots were for cows and 
such.” 

Dr. H—“Quite to the contrary, carrots are best 
eaten raw. There is no loss of the important minerals 
that they contain, and that are so often thrown away 
in the water they are boiled in, and besides, the chew- 
ing of the raw hard carrot is a fine exercise for the 
teeth and a good way to clean them. I might also men- 
tion here that there is no better way of using cabbage 
than in a salad, for the very same reasons—they clean 
the teeth mechanically in the chewing, and you do not 
waste the mineral] salts that are extracted by boiling 
and usually thrown away.” 

Mr. R.—“‘Well, they say live and learn. It is all 
news to me that you can feed children raw vegetables, 
and that it is good for them.” 

Dr. H.—“There is such a thing as children eating a 
piece of raw potato, and it also has a very good effect, 
in cleaning the teeth. A pleasanter food though is ap- 
ple. Plenty of ripe apples are good for children too, 
and you can see that they would rub off the film that 
so often gathers on children’s teeth.” 

Mr. R.—“T’d like to know how we got on at all before 
we found out all these things, or before we had any 
tooth brushes?” 

Dr. H.—“In those days we had food that was not so 
injurious to the teeth as the soft, starchy, sticky food 
of the present. A barley scone or an oatmeal cake 
baked hard before the fire or a hard-crusted loaf, made 
us use our teeth and left little chance for germs to form 
colonies on them. We did not have our food chewed 
for us so to speak, as it is now a days in these highly 
advertised preparations with such beautiful names. We 
had to get down and use our teeth, and, and like any 
instrument that is used carefully and often, they kept 
bright and polished. Roots and nuts were part of the 
food of our forefathers, and that kept our teeth busy.” 

Mrs. C.—“Well, you don’t want us to go back to roots 


Most 


and nuts now, doctor, and we would like to know how 
to feed a child that he may have good solid teeth?” 

Dr. H.—“I cannot tell you how to feed a child with- 
out first having seen it, and considered its health and 
its age,—but I can name the foods that carry the neces- 
sary elements. Milk we name first of all. For the first 
year, mother’s milk, if possible. After that you must 
choose from a number of things. Meat in small quan- 
tities, and soups, eggs, cereals, oatmeal, corn meal, 
cream of wheat, well boiled and served with cream and 
sugar, bread, butter, syrup, orange juice, apples, 
bananas in small quantities, peaches, and pears when 
in season. All fruit should be sound and ripe, vege- 
tables, such as carrots, cabbage, lettuce, radishes, and 
tomatoes. There are many other things that can be 
added to this list, but all of these things carry a nice 
proportion of the necessities for body growth. A child 
fed in this way, barring accident, will develop a good 
set of teeth.” 

Mr. R.—Well, now that the teeth are here, what will 
you do to keep them. I suppose I had a perfect set of 
teeth once, and here I am now without one in my 
head?” 

Dr. H.—‘Now we will begin to talk about the care. 
The mother will find that as soon as she begins feeding 
her child starchy foods—potatoes, corn starch and the 
like, a film will form on the surface of the teeth. This 
is best removed with a soft little cotton cloth with plain 
water. The mother will find that the cotton rag which 
she can throw away after using will prove the most 
effective thing in cleaning the teeth. She has no trou- 
ble removing food from between the teeth, for, except 
in rare cases, there are no troublesome spaces between 
the teeth of growing children. Later on, when the child 
is able to use a brush, it can be carefully taught to 
brush from the gums upward, and to see that all par- 
ticles of food are removed, using plenty of water and 
rinsing the mouth afterwards. 

Mrs. C.—“Now that you put me in mind of it, I often 
rubbed off the scum on the children’s teeth with the 
towel, when I’d be washing their faces, but I always 
thought it was wrong.” 

Dr. H.—“To a certain extent you were wrong. A 
towel was altogether too coarse to use for this purpose, 
remember the delicate attachment there is between the 
teeth and the gum, and how easily you might have 
torn it. making a path for infection into the system.— 
Well I find my time is all gone. We will have to take 
up this matter again.” 


A customer sat down at a table in a smart restau- 
rant and tied his napkin around his neck. The man- 
ager called a boy and said to him: 

“Try to make him understand as tactfully as possible 
that that’s not done.” 

Boy (seriously to customer), “A shave or a hair 
cut, sir?” 
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**Buy a 1932 Catholic 
Art Calendar from St. Meinrad 
and help build a Scholarship Fund’’ 
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Protestant, calendars of ail kinds are dis- 
played. No better appreciative gift that 
will last the whole year thru has as yet 
been discovered. Why not therefore lay in 


your supply now? 
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It is the purpose of our Catholic calendars to give cor- 
reet information to the Catholic family just when they want 
it. It points out the holydays wherein Catholics are obliged 
to attend Holy Mass; it gives the feast days; saints days; 
ecclesiastical cycles, as Lent, Advent, Pentecost, etc. It 
marks with a fish printed in red color all abstinence days, 
ember days, and days of Lent when one must abstain from 
meat. 
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What's the difference between the Catho- 
lic and the Protestant Bible? 

Why can’t a Catholic be a Freemason, 
or join Secret Societies? 

The Bible speaks of the brothers and 
sisters of Jesus. Can you explain that? 

Why is the Catholic Church opposed to 
Cremation ? 

What is the difference between the Greek 


Catholic and the Roman Catholic 
Church? 
Who founded the different Religious 
Orders? 


What's the difference between a secular 
priest and an Order priest? 


Why do some priests marry? 

What is Dogmatism? 

When and by whom were the different 
nations converted to Christianity? 


Can You Answer These Questions? 


Did you ever hear of the Prophecies 
attributed to St. Malachy as regards the 
Popes? 

What is a Papal Bull? 

Why does the Church condemn Birth 
Control? 

Who is the Black Pope’ 

Can you explain the doctrine of the Im- 
imaculate Conception ? 

What is original sin’ 

it is said there was once a female Pope. 
Was there’ 

Why is Latin 
Church? 

When and Why was the Sabbath changed 
to Sunday? 

Did you ever hear of Theresa Neumann— 
the stigmatic girl of Konnersreuth? 


the language of the 


These and hundreds of other questions you 


about are answered in the 


1931 CATHOLIC ALMANAC AND YEAR BOOK 


It will solve a hundred difficulties that have been troubling you 


The Year Book Section | 
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statistics about Catholic Societies, 
Catholic population, 
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A handbook of popular information on all Catholic sub- 
Just the kind of book for yourself—and for some 
ition is 
60 cents by mail. 
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St. Meinrad, Ind. 
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of your non-Catholic friends. The 
Order today. Price 50 cents; 
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interesting facts and valuable data and 
Clubs, 

ools, summer camps, 
sketches of all the Bishops, Papal Encyclicals issued during 
the year, including the recent Encyclical on Marriage, in 
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A Treasury of Information 


The Abbey Press 
Book Dept., 


Zoi I tte 
isiietsiicietneal copies of the 1931 CATHOLIC AL- 
MANAC AND YEAR BOOK. 


Street Address 


What is a “privileged altar’’? 

What is the College of Cardinals? 

What is the difference between Heresy 
and Schism? 

Do you know the facts with regard to the 
Marlborough-Vanderbilt marriage? Or 
the Marconi-O’Brien case? 

What is the attitude of the Church on 
Mixed Marriages? 

Why was Rudolph Valentino buried from 
a Catholic Church in spite of his 
marital mix-ups? 

Have you ever heard of 
K. of C. Oath? 

What is the law of 
Marriage? 

Why are Anglican Orders invalid? 

What is the Index of Prohibited Books? 


the terrible 


the Church on 
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Note the Third Point! 


First Point: 


You may not have any 
Money to give away. 
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For Charity’s sake you may 
be willing to share the use 
of your money. 
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Point: 


You can do this nicely in the following 
manner: Lend your money to us at the 
very low rate of 3% for a period of from 
one to five years. This will be a great help 
to us in building our new Seminary. You 
will receive your interest every six months. 
Won’t you please help this good work 
along in this simple manner? We will 
appreciate your Charity. 
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Write to: The Rt. Rev. Ignatius Esser, O. S/ B. 
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